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THE MORAL OF FLOWERS 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The Moral of Flowers ; illustrated by Coloured Engravings. 
and Co. London: 1833. 


Flowers may be safely said to be the sole universal favourites of the human 
Stars seem sometimes too far off—too high up—and, let them shine as 





Longman, Rees, 


race. 
sweetly on us as they will, they are felt not to be looking to vur world. 


sympathies are surely not separated indeed from their smiles—Heaven forbid ! 


But our hearts need the wings of imagination to bear them through the ether; | 


and, even from that flight, how glad are they to return to earth! The sinking is 


happier than the soaring ; and a small still voice says, “ Child of the dust! be | 


Che 


contented yet a little while with thine humbler home! 

We fear to open it. How often is such a book like a bubble! But touch it | 
and the urightness is gone. Poetry and cvloured illustrations! They, at least, 
are “ beautiful exceedingly’’—no withered spectres these—as in the sad cemetery 
of a Hortus Siccus. Stalk, leaf, bud, blossom, all alive—and belonging to this 
bright and breathing world. Here are the pictures—there are the originals ; 
and, but that no faint fine fragrance embalms the many-coloured page, the shadow 
might be supposed the substance—such the power of artin the hand of genius, 
when that genius has been inspired by love. Drawn and engraved—so the 
preface says—by Mr. William Clark, formerly draughtsman and engraver to 
the London Horticultural Society; and they are worthy to meet the eye even of 
a Hooker. 

The preface has done better than keep the word of prumise to our ear—for it 
made no promise—hut meekly gave us hopes, by its pure expression of religious 
sentiments, which every subsequent page has more than fulfilled—for the truth 
is, that the volume is full of exquisite poetry—and that there is not a single stanza 
in it ali without either a thought, a feeling, or an image coloured by that dewy 
light which comes breathing fresh and fair from the font that flows but for the 
chosen chihiren of sensibility and genius. 

Her object, the Lady tells us, which it has been her aim to accomplish, is to 
pursue such a train of reflection, or draw such a moral from each flower that is 
introduced, as its appearance, habits, or properties might be supposed to suggest 
The first piece, however, is intended as introductory ; and the specimens which 
are illustrated in the plate, are only to be considered as the representatives of 
field-flowers in general. Especial favourites one and all must have among 
flowers—after the Lily, the Ruse, and the Violet—for surely these three surpass 
all others; but during a continued perusal of this delightful volume from 
beginning to end, we have often felt sorry and ashamed of our favouritism, as if 
it were a sin. 
seems lovelv as the last, and we regard al] the families of the field with one 
affection. Who would exclude the meanest of them all from his love’ Mean- 
est! Coleridge says, “in nature there is nothing melancholy,” and we know 
“the old man eloquent,”’ will reward us with asmile of gracious assent, when 
speaking in the spirit of the same creed, we say, ‘in nature there is nothing 
mean.” A dewdrop trembling in a happy little flowerets’s golden eye—is it not 
“a work magnificent!” ‘here might an atheist—if he hardened not his heart 
—clearly see God. 

The introductory stanzas are very beautiful. 

FIELD FLOWERS. 
Flowers of the field, how meet ye seem, 
Man’s frailty to pourtray, 
Blooming so fair in morning's beam, 
Passing at eve away ; 
Teach this, and oh! though brief your reign, 
Sweet flowers, ye shall not live in vain 


Go, form a monitory wreath 
For youth's unthinking brow ; 
Go, and to busy manhood breathe 
What must he fears to know ; 
Go, strew the path where age doth tread, 
And tell him of the silent dead 
But whilst to thoughtless ones and gay 
Ye breathe the 
who dr 


se truths severe, 

To those op in pale decay 
Have ye no word of cheer 

Oh yes, ye weave a fouble spe Il, 

And death and life betoken well 


Go, then, where wrapt i fear and gloom 
Fond hearts and true are sighing, 
And deck with emblematic bloom 
The pillow of the dying; 
And softly speak, nor speak in vain, 
Of your long sleep and broken chain 
And say that He, who from the dust 
Recalls the s 
Will surely visit those who trust 
His mercy and His power ; 
Will mark where sleeps their peaceful clay 
And roll, ere long, the 


umbering flower, 


stone away 


breath of earthly 


ier embler 


ime not the poets who have breathed into flowers the 


} 


Wet 


it why have not poets loved more to make them ho 





, leaf, cup, and blossom, in *‘the beauty still more beauteous,” “ the 
secration of the dream” that is visited 


i—but not the many ; 


by celestial ligh Soine have done 


t solemn thoughts, 
Have played and dallied with these happy purities, as if they were images merely 
of our lighter fancies, and fit, bef y faded, but to adorn 

Yet are th 


rom the lips of th 


while others, as if ashamed of |ife’s mos 


yre the ‘the tangles of 
in a few words, 
felt epithet, the 


re olten touches of natural religion 





great poets, | 


inentiuning, with some sou 


s of flowers appropriately placed on shrine The names 
*n piously, express their characters. In 


and poetry evolves the sad or gay 


, altar, or tomb 





nselves, indeed, always truly, ar 





involved an id 
nanities, till they bedim or br 
ender or gladso:ne 








it ground round their stalks with showers 
leaves ail of light. Thus the Pansy—the flower of many 

nes. To Shakspeare—as Wordsworth has pathetically said of himself—it 
gave “‘ thoughts that did often lie too deep for tears’’—else had he not made poor 
Uphelia say— 

‘* there is pansies, 
That's for thought.” 

Pansy freaked with jet,” is also one of the flowers which Milton culls for the 

er of Lycidas Yet, in mood, sweet Willy 
name of * Love in Idleness,” in his Midsummer Night's 
sacred to St. Valentine—and he is the saint of the soft-t 
: “* Heart-Ease” is a fam 


id—and certain 


another immortalized it by the 

Dream. It was held 

ed birds, and not of 

ir household word—and we know not 
to have known—who savs— 


ht 
y ought 





And thou, so rich in gentle names, a; nealing 
To hearts that own our 1 ture’s comm “ied 
I s y sport I y's better feeling 
‘ t He fase 
$ | B — we t f ere 


Oar | 


Each flower, as it comes before us, arrayed in a religious light, | 


dewdrop to us unknown. Witrall these thoughts and feelings associated with 
it and represented by it, it required the sweet assurance of the consciousness of 
a loving heart to embolden this latly to sing the praises of a flower, dear alike to 
humblest and highest spirits 
THE HEART-EASE, OR PANSY VIOLET 
This morn a fairy bower I pass’d, 
Where, sheltered from the northern blast, 
Grew many a garden gem ; 
More lovely sure not™Eden graced, 
Ere yet the primal curse had traced 
Ruin and blight on all, and placed 
Thorns on the roses stem. 


But nearer viewed, methought the bloom, 
Ev’n of this group partook the doom, 
Which al! things eafthly share ; 
In one, thé gayest of the gay, 
A hidden worm tysidious lay, 
Whilst others borne far, far away, 
Pined for their native air. 


Onward I sped in musing mood, 

Till near my path, now wild and rude, 
A flow'ret met my view ; 

Unlike to those I left, it chose 

A lowly bed, ‘yet blithe as rose 

That in the king’s own garden grows,” 
It sipt the morning dew. 


I paused, the sky became o’ercast, 
And the chill rain fell thick and fast, 
How fared that blossom now! 
With head on its light stem inclin'd 
Smiling it met both rain and wind, 

As if to teach me it design’d 
’Neath sorrow’s storm to bow. 


Its name I knew, and deemed full well, 
From its low home in rugged dell, 
It might this hint afford, 
That whilst exotics only flower 
In cultured soil, and sheltered bower, 
lleart-ease may be alike the dower 
Of peasant and of lord. 
Yen, brows may ache which wear a crown, 
And palace walls give back the groan 
Of breaking hearts, I ween, 
Whilst inthe peasant's lowly nest, 
That, which fair Eden's shades once bleat, 
Oft lingers still a cherished guest, 
Cheering life's varied scene. 


Then let the storm beat o’er my head, 
If, while the rugged path I tread, 
That “ ease of heart” be mine 
Which, when the darkling cloud doth rise, 
| Not with the passing sunbeam dies, 
But all unchanged by frowning skies, 
Throughout the storm doth shine 
Here is a small packet sent us by one of 
our American friends—and we are happy to think we have many—from across 
\ the Atlantic—and what should it contain, among other welcome volumes, but 
in binding yellow as a crocus—‘** Flora’s Interpreter, or the American Book of 
Flowers and Sentiments.” ‘The collection and selection has been made- “and 
tastefully—by Mrs. S. J. Hale, a lady who is an honour to Boston We know 
not who may be the writer of the following lines to ‘a Night-blowing ¢ cereus 
—we hope the fair Editrees herself—but we cannot give them better praise 
than by gracing our pages with them, among pearls as pure as themselves— 


Aye! ‘tis a pleasant coincidence 


here are two of the first water in the same setting—which do you love best, the 
American or the English’ 
NIGHT-BLOWING CEREUS 
Strange flower ! 
Why in the lonely night, 
And to the quiet watching stars, 
Spread'st thou thy petals white 


Oh, beautifully strange ! 


’ 


There's sleep among the breathing flowers, 
The fold 
Child, butterfly, and bee are hush’d— 


The wood- 
Thou wakest alone of earth: 
A silent watch is thine, 


Offering thy 


ed leaves all rest— 


ird's in its nest ;— 


bright things, 
f 


intense, Votive giit ! 


Untor t's starry shrine 


Morn glows, and thou art gone for aye, 
As bow of summer cloud ; 
Araby, 


nto death hast bow'd ! 


Like thy sister flower of 
J hou 


Once flowering, wilt thou never mors 


* | 
Give thy pale beauty back 
O, canst thou not thy fragrance pour 
Upon the sunbeam’s track! 


Thou flower of summer's starlit night, 
When whispering farewell, 

Bear'st thou a hope, from this dim world, 
Mid brighter things to dwell? 


Thou hast unseal’d my thoughts’ deep fount, 
My hope as thine shal! be, 

And mv heart's incense I will] breathe 
To Heaven, bright flower, with thee 


EVENING PRIMROSE. 
«“« The sun his latest ray bas shed, 
The wild bird to its nest has sped, 
And buds, which to the day-beam spread 
Their brightest glow, 
Incline their dew-besprinkled head 
In slumber now. 


“‘ Then why art thou lone vigils keeping, 
Pale flower, when all beside are sleeping ! 
Are not the same soft zephyrs sweeping 

Each slender stem, 

And the same opiate dewdrops steeping 
sh th and therm 7 

Both thee and them 

Eve is my noor At this still hour, 

Whe: 


¥ sleeps ¢ i fister Hower, 


| coast, where it grows wild in profusion 





— 


. meine’ saci 
Sole watcher of the dusky bower 

I joy to be, 
And, conscious feel the pale moon shower 

Her light on me 
“Soon as meek evening veils the sky, 
And wildly fresh her breeze flits by, 
And on my breast the dewdrops hie, 

I fee! to live ; 
And what of mine is fragrancy, 

I freely give. 
* Say thou, who thus dost question me, 
Wouldst thou from earth's dull cares be free 
© listen, and I'll counse! thee : 
ee Wisely to shun 
Tumult, and glare, and vanity, 

As 1 have done. 


* Enter thy closet, shut the door, 

And heavenward let thy spirit soar ; 

Then softer dews than bathe the flower 
On thee shall rest, 

And beams which sun nor moon can pour 
Iliurme thy breast."”’ 

In“ Flora’s Interpreter,” the lines to the Night-blowing Cereus are marked 
“From the Ladies’ Magazine,” of which Mrs. 8. J. Hale is editress. Are they 
really American! There is something about them—may we say it without of- 
fence—a tone of fine sitapheity tempering their @arnestness—that alinost makes 
us doabt their being so—and they bring, though dim, yet not unfamiliar recol- 
lections to our mind, as if we had heard them before, somewhere or other, years 
ago. Yet we daresay that we are mistaken, and that the Cereus they celebrate 
was a Boston flower. Certain we are that the Evening Primrose, so delight- 
fully sung by our fair country woman, sprang from English soil—we know not 
whether in garden—waste ground—or on the dreary sands of the Lancashire 
Equally beautiful are her lines on the 
** Dark-flowered Stock Gillilower.” Melancholy Gilliflower it is often called, 
because of the sombre hue of its bloesome 
the night 


} 


and thei exhaling fragrance only in 
Many of thedouble varieties are very lovely, and give out their rich 
odours so freely in the day time, as fully to deserve the notice of ‘I homson, 
who, in his enumeration of flowers, passes his encomium on the whole tribe— 
“ And lavish stock, which scents the gardea round.” 
“There seems,” adds the lady, “a peculiar fragrancy in the scent of night- 
| blowing flowers; it ‘r somything akin to night-music.”” 
} THE DAkK-FLOWERED STOCK-GILLIFLOWER 
** Long hath the lily closed her silver bells, 
And the rose droop'd ‘neath evening's dewy spells ; 
But thou, still sleepless, to the gale dost spread 
Sweets which might seem from fairy’s censer shed 
What holds thee waking '—not the guilt, or woes, 
That oft from human bosoms scare repose 


‘* Let care and sorrow watch the night-airs through ; 
Let misers wake to count their hoards anew ; 
But flowers, sweet flowers, * which neither spin nor toil,’ 
Whose little lives are one perpetual smile, 
Children of sunshine—ye, with day's last gleam, 
Should sink to sleep till roused by morning's beam.” 





‘The sun has cheer'd me through the livelong day, 
| "The breeze has fann'd me 
' Le hat i i 

The dews have fed me, and the summer shower 
"‘Temper'd the fervour of the noontide hour; 
Then is't nat meet, ere yet I close my eye, 
That I should yield to Heaven a fragrant sigh ’ 


in ite gentle play, 


** Reverse the scene—should threat'ning clouds prevail, 
And loud and louder blow the angry gale, 
Stil, if it spare me on my slender stem, 
Winule round me strewn is many a fairer gem 
Should I not then, in meek thanksgiving, shed 
My choicest odours when the danger's fled '”’ 
j Mortal, bethink thee '!—If, at close of day, 
} 


Both bird and flower their grateful homage pay, 


This is sweet odour, that in tuneful song, 
What thankful strains should flow from human tongue ' 
Oh, think what nobler mercies crown thy days ;— 

| Then be thy life one ceaseless act of praise! 


| The White Water Lily, 


h truly says 


again, one of the most magnificent of our native 
| flowers, as Sir Janes Smit expands its blossoms in the sunshine 
and the middle of the day only, closing towards evening, when they recline on 
the surface of the water, or sink beneath it The sinking of the flowers under 
water at night, he says, has been denied or doubted, and therefore he was care- 
The same circumstance is recorded of the Egyptian N Lotos, 
te lines Mre. Hemans has written 
1. for there in such 


ful to verify 1 
from the most remote antiquity. Wi } 
on water-lilies' Was it in Loughing-Tarn she eyed them 

profusion do they float, that were they not to sink down below the water at 
Here are lines 


jatexrquis 


night, they would perplex the images of the soft-reflected stare 


which Mrs | admire and love 


THE WATER-LILY 


when he's fled, 


Hemans wi! 


Yes, t art day's own flower—lor, 
Sorrowing thou droop'st beneath the wave thy head , 
And watching, weeping, through the livelong night, 
Look’ st forth impatient for the dawning light ; 

And, as it brightens into perfect day, 

Post from the inmost fold thy breast display 


Oh would that I, from earth's defilement free, 


Could bare my bosom to the light like thee ! 

Bat, ab! I feel within a blighting power 

Marring each grace, like hidden worm the flower ; 
And trembling, shrinking. gladly would I fly 

That “light of light,” Jehovah's piercing eye. 


| Vet whither can I go'—Oh, there's a wave, 
Where he who weeps for sin hie soul may lave; 
There would J plunge—and sad, not hopeless, lie 


Waiting the first fair day-spring from on high; 
| Then, glad emerging from the healing stream, 
} Welcome like thee, sweet flower, the dawning beam 


Mrs. Sigourney has been called by the affectionate admiration of her country- 
7 : and she is rightly #0 called, inasmeoch as she 


We find in Flora’s Interpreter some very 
pleasure in placing by the side of 


men, “the American Hemans,” 
their Poetesses 


Fe 
is the best of 4 
g lis { hers, which we have great 
striking cs ners, which we ha 7 4 
some stanzas inspired by the same sight—or idea of the same light—in the 
of her English sister—(not Mrs. Hemans—but this Lady)—and 
Jered by a wide world of waves, 9e 


imaginat 
| may they, through a 


life long, tho 








ae 





, ~ tee 


218 


Che Albion. 








united in love as they are in geniue—and may that union be known wherever 
Maga wins her way 

THE ALPINE FLOWERS. MRs. SIGOI RNEY 

Meek dwellers mid yon terror-stricken cliffs! 

W ith brows so pure, and incense-breathing lips, 

W hence are ve Did some white-wing'd messenge, 

On Mercy’s missions, trust your timid germ 

‘Tu the cold cradle of eternal snows, 

Or, breathing on the callous icicles, 

tid them with tear-drops nurse ye ' 
Tree nor shrab 

Dare that drear atmosphere ; no polar pine 

Uprears a veteran front, yet there ye stand, 

Leaning your cheeks against the thick-ribb'd ice, 

And looking up with brilliant eyes to him 

Who bids you bloom, unblanch'd, amid the waste 





Of desolation. Man, who, panting, tots 

O'er slippery steeps, or, trembling, tre sds the verge 
Of yawning guilfs, o'er which the headlong piynge 
Into eternity, looks shuddering up, 

And marke ye in your placid loveliness— 

Fearless, yet frail—and, clasping his chill hands, 
Blesses your pencill'd beauty, 7 
Of r tain summits rushing to the sky, 
And, chaining the rapt soul in breathless awe, 
He bows to bind you drooping to his breast, 
Inhales your spirit from the frost-wing'd gale, 
And freer dreame of heaven 


_—_—-_ , 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, NO. VIL 
Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Lngestion, con sudered with reference 
to Natural Theology By W. Prout, M.D., 1 R.S., &c. S8vo. London 

Pickering ‘ 

“ There are some errors,” says Cabanis, “ into which none but men of great 
talents could fall,” and we think that no three men in England, but an 
Archbishop, a Bishop, and a President of the Royal Society, could have de- 
vised an arrangement so extremely singular, as that of the subjects for the 
‘+ Bridgewater Treatises.” ‘To dismember ** Meteorojogy” from * Geology” — 
the one involving causes of which the other presents the effects—in order to make 
it the link between ** Chemistry” and ** Digestion’ was the work of no ordinary 





id the pomp 





mind; and to separate * Digestion” from * Physiology”—a part from the whole 
—and again place “ Physiology” deprived of “the Hand,” in opposition to the 
“ Physical Nature of Man,” allowed to retain his hands, evinced most uncom- 


mon tact in classification. The ingenuity with which Dr. Prout has connected 
his subjects, does pot render their combination a bit the less ridiculous, but, in 
truth, it is unnecessary we should say more ov this point. We were the first 
to condemn the distribution, according to which he and his fellow-labourers 
were obliged to work, and our condemnation bas been repeated in one form or 
the other in every Journal, Magazine, or Review of any note or character, which 
has had its attention directed to the matter 

Dr. Prout’s volume consists essentially of two distinct, and not perfectly har- 
monized parts,—a theory, made to please himself, and conclusions, made—to 
order. The theory has considerable ingenuity, but is not by any means complete 
or digested ; and we are strongly of opinion, that ite gestation in the Doctor's 
brain would have been considerably and beneficially prolonged, had it not sud- 
denly been tempted forth to “ life and the light of day,” by the vivifying influence 
of the Bridgewater donation, and the fostering cares of the very reverend and 
learned aforesaid 

The argument of design, which it is the object of these Treatises to uphold, 
embraces at least, three classes of objects :- 

** 1. Those objects, regarding which, the reasoning of man coincides with the 
reasoning evinced by his Creator, as in the simple adaptation of clothing above 
mentioned : or those oljects in which man ts able to trace, to a certain extent, 
his Creator's designs; as in various phenomena amenable to the laws of quan- 

tity ; viz. mechanics, &c 

“2. Those objects, in which, man sees no more than the preliminaries and 
the results, or the end accomplished ; without being able to trace through their 
details, the means of that aceomplishment ; as in all the phenomena and opera- 

ions of chemistry. 

“3. Those objects, in which, design is inferred, but in which the design, as 
well as the meaus by which it is accomplished, are alike concealed; as in the 

existence of fixed stars, of organized life ; and indeed in all the great and more 
recondite phenomena of nature.” 

To the second of these, Dr. Prout applies bimself, but the whole effect of bis 
theory, if admitted, would be to reduce the second class (o the first, inasmuch 


” . ’ 7 . xt ’ stn the mieane he whiel 
ae the object of the SRO UPR AENG® HAGIRD their detalles the tiem complish- 
ment; and if we allow that he has succeeded in this design, then clearly, “ the 


reasoning of man coincides with the reasoning evinced by his Creator’’—that 
is, the argument is reduced to the first class, according to the definition. There 
is, therefore, this defect running through the whole proof, that we do not know 
whether God's wisdom isto be established independent of, or in alliance with, 
our knowledge of the means by which he works; and as, on this last supposition, 
the admission of Dr. Prout's ur some similar theory becomes necessary, it might 
be supposed, that their rejection would leave the whole demonstration ineom- 
plete; a conclusion which, though by no means warranted, is obviously very 
likely to be arrived at. ‘This we consider an objection to interweaving a doubt- 
ful theory with an argument intended to force conviction, even though i may 
have been done, as Dr. Prout says, for the sake of illustration 

The theory, as applied to explain crystallization, and the different states of 


cohesion of bodies, together with the leading facts on which it is founded, is thus | 


summed up — 


“1. In the first place we attempted to show that the forces which determine | 


molecular union can scarcely be those of mere gravit ation, in their ordinary 
forms at least ; but that some other modification of force is necessary to account 
for the phenomena 

“2. By assuming the molecules of bodies to be virtually spheroidal, and 
endowed with two kinds of polarising forces, the one operating axially, and the 
other equa/orially, we attempted to show how the phenomena of simple crystal 
lization might be explained; and we corroborated our argument by demon 
strating that the electric and magnetic forces are actually related to each othe r, 
precisely as we assumed the energies of our molecules to be. Hence we ve n 
tured to draw the conclusion, that electricity and magnetism, if not identical 
with, at least represent, or are analogous to those forces, the existence of which 
among ponderable bodies we assumed as necessary to account for the phe 
mena of crystallization 


10 
Further we attempted to render it probable, that the 
molecules of the imponderadle principles, heat and light, possess polarities pre- 
cisely analogous to those of ponderable bodies, and that many of their pec 
phenomena depend upon these polarities 

“3. In attempting to account for the different forms assumed by bodies, we 
supposed that in the solid form, the molecules are so arrat red as to attract each 
other according to certain 
neither to attract nor repel each other; and that in the gaseous 
arrangement of the energies of the 
tually repulsive. Further, by assum it those molecules which possess the 
property of attracting each other in the solid form in preference to others, re- 
tain a similar relation in the gaseous { 
others, we attempted to account for 
gaseous bodies 


iar 


uws; that in the /iguid form, they are so arranged as 
rm, the 
molecules is such as to render them mu- 


, +) 


rt no ' 
Tm, anc repel each other ip preference to 


nany of the well known phenomena of 


“4. Lastly, we attempted to show that t) 


he phenomena of radiafion among 
the molecules of imponderable bodies, are precisely apalozous to the phenomena 
of diffusion and mixture among the mo!le« s of nderable bodies whe I 


the liquid and gaseous states ; and that cor sequent 


y the same iaws Are strictiy 
applicable to both.” 


Dr. Prout must, of course, expect the opposition of al! mathematicians t 


ot s 
last conclusion, which is in direct Opposition to their undulatory theory of 
and heat, yet he has certainly made some very strik ng observations, ar ace 
an analogy not easily to be broken through 
Leaving, however, these points which are doubtful, we shall select the { 


lowing as a well traced instance of pros peciire design 

* We are told by the inspired historian that after matte t had been created and 
endowed with motion, the next Almighty fiat was ‘let there be light;’ and if we 
suppose this fiat to have included the other imponderable f 
«&c., how entirely do the whole phenomena of nature accord with the sacri: 
narrative Light, and probably its attendant heat, are the most generally « 
fused and universal of all the subordinate agencies. 
hot confined to our globe or even system, but extend 
Their laws and influences, therefore, seem to be as 
the present 


orms of matter, heat, 


sv much so, that they ar 

iroughout the universe 
general and as necessary t 
, order of things, as those of gravitation itself The priority of exis 
tence also of light and heat is self-evident: { or, until they existed, nothing e!s¢ 


as weare acquainted with things, could have had 


e existence. Now all subse 
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nation of this globe ; all that would have been requisite would have been to have London. One of the Duc de Broglie’s or Monsieur Thiers’s evening recept 


- 10n8, 

made it sufficiently firm to move through space: and for this purpose the more for instance, will not bear comparison with the official soirées of Lords Grey 

homogeneous and cumnpact its composition had been the better Bot what are | and Lansdowne ; 

the facts’ Our globe, though stable, so far from being homogeneous, is com- Another point of social superiority, claimed by the French, is (proh pudor ') 
‘ J s ij 

posed of a variety of substances all differing from each other in their proper- | their indifference to dress Unless at a ball, they rarely assume the fy! dress 


ties: some being solid, some fluid, some aeriform under the common citeum- | common on a | occasions in London society ; aed boots and bonnets are worn in 
stances in which they have been placed, and all beautifully adapted, both by their Paris, where English ladies would appear in diamonds, and English dandies In 
physical and chemical properties, to the purposes they fulfil in nature; and | pumps But however convenient o evens this species of siovenliness t 
what is more, to the purposes they were designed to fulfil in nature ; for on no certainly does pot enhance the brilliancy or polish of society ;—and the aspect 
Other supposition would their properties be intelligible ’ of ordinary French enw ces, plays, and operas, is accordingly, must lugut 
* "Thus water, within very narrow limits of temperature, 6 a solid, or a liquid, | There is nothing in Paris to equal the coup ded of the King’s Theatre ¢ 
‘ora gas; and yet these very narrow limius of temperature, neither more nor less, the London season ;—wothing in I aris to equal the weebly poms de réuny 
are precisely those which exist upon the surface of our globe; where they are | A mack's ;—nothing in Paris equivalent to that cordial tone of country f¢ low. 
the natural and necessary results of its situation in the universe, and of the gene- | ship, which reproduces in town the kindly feeling generated in our coun: 
| 





Tous, 
ating 
m at 


r 

ral Jaws which govern the distribution of light and heat. Had the properties of neighbourhoods. y 
this body been other than what they are, or had the general temperature of our Again, the premature termination of the season and the dispersion of the 
globe been different, water would have existed altogether in the solid or in the | Parisians to the different watering places precludes, early in April, the sociability 
| gaseous state, and its most important properties would have been unknown.— | generated in London by the pleasures of a more genial season ; hy daily riding 
Hence it seems almost impossible to arrive at any other conclusion, than that | parties, —water parties,—pic-nies,—the Park and Kensington Gardens Before 


the temperature of the earth, and the properties of the water on its surface, have | the Tuileries gardens or the Bois de Boulogne become agreeable to loungers, 
been mutually adjusted to each other. And further, since the temperature of | the fashionable society of Paris is completely broken up,—the diplomatists Visit 
the earth, as just stated, is the natural result of the general laws which govern their several Courts ;—the idlers repair to Spa, Baden, Dieppe, or Boulogne 
the distribution of heat and of light; the inference must be, that the properties No Epsum,—no Ascot,—no Hampton Races,—no reviews at Hounslow,—no 
of the water, as the subordinate and later principle, have, at an after period, ; fish-dinners at Blackwall occur to ruralize the pleasures of the season for the 
been adjusted to the prior temperature of the earth.” higher orders. The badauds who remain in the capital to make excursions to 
But this isnot the only modification which water bas undergone , and we | Montmorency, or eat gudgeons at St. Cloud are all of the plebeian class 
| shall see that the admixture which takes place in the depth of the ocean, is We do not, however, contend that many most cheerful and agreeable coteries 
equally beneficial and equally the result of design :— do not exist in Paris ;—we maintain only that they are chiefly formed by foreign 
The saline contents of the ocean are of immense importance in the economy residents ; and that the French seldom amalgamate with such circles They 
of nature. Such indeed is their importance, that it is doubtful whether the pre- | resort to the entertainments of the various Ambassadors, and share 
sent order of things could be maintained without them. ‘The effects of these | willingly in the elegant réumons of Mesdames de Flahanu!t and Delmar, 
saline matters will be more particularly pointed out hereafter. In this place we | for the sake of exhibiting those charms and family digmonds, s0 much 
shall only remark, that by lowering the freezing point of water ; and by diminish- less advantageously displayed in their own gloomy salons of the Faubourg. 
ing its tendency to give off vapour, they perform the most beneficial office. Ano- | But the cordial spirit of fellowship is wanting ;—and to those English 
ther valuable purpose which they may serve may be alluded to here, viz. the | persons who affect to find greater enjoyment in the meagre, insipid soirée 
greater power of buoyancy which they communicate to water, by means of | vouchsafed them in return, than in the spirit-stirring balls of St. James's 
which the waters of the ocean are better fitted for the purposes of navigation. | square, or the noble banquets of Arlington street, we wish no severer 
Nor are these the only uses of the saline matters; for there is reason to believe | punishment than frequent doses of orgeat, cau-sucrée, and the eternal talkee 
that they contribute in no small degree to the stability of the water, and that an | talkee which is accepted in Paris in lieu of fine professional music,—the spectacle 
ocean of fresh water would speedily undergo changes that would probably render of a well-lighted house,—well-dressed society,—and a well-appointed buffet. 
it incompatible with animal life; such an ocean perhaps would even suffer de- | The meanest of the English balls, so pungently criticised by Baron d’Haussez, 
composition, that might seriously interfere with the other arrangements of would pass in Paris for a brilliant entertainment, and be eagerly sought after by 
nature.” the French; the more magnificent, those of Lady Londonderry, or the Duke of 
It is well known that black and dark colours generally absorb most, and re flect | Devonshire, are only rivalled at the Tuileries. Of the Court balls of the pre- 
least, of both heat and light ; and, vice versa, that white and light colours reflect | sent day, however, we say nothing. It has never been the custom of Royalty 
most and absorb least. ‘This is a general Jaw of heat and light, to which the | in England to huddle four thousand guests into a mob; nor can we regret the 
distribution of colours on the face of the globe presents a singular adaptation. | deficiencies of the palace of St. James's, if they serve to prevent the circle of 
All sorts of full, deep, and decided colours, are met with in tropical climates, their Majesties from being indiscriminately amplified by such personages as 
where white is comparatively rare ; on the other hand, white forms the almost | figured at the ball of the King and Queen of the French, in commemoration of 
unvaried livery of Polar regions, extending even to the animals by which they | the Jour de l’ An. 
are inbahited. Now, if this distribution had been reversed,—if white prevailed Another of the thousand things wanting to complete the gaieties of the season 
at the Tropics, and black at the Poles, what would have been the consequence '— | in Paris, is a bulletin of its daily proceedings, such as is contained in the pages 
‘As heat and light are supposed to obey nearly the same laws, as far as ab- | of the Morning Post and Court Journal;—announcemeuts of balls to be,—of 
sorption, radiation, and reflection are concerned, it is obvious that if white had | arrivals and departures,—removals and changes,—deaths and marriages; and 
prevailed in the tropical climates, almost all the solar heat and light, instead of | other minor events apparently insignificant, but indispensable to the progress of 
being absorbed, would have been reflected. ‘The consequence of this reflection | society ;—intelligence of which is slowly and incompletely transmitted by word 
would have been, that the accumulation of heat and the glare of light in the | of gossip, but speedily and amply circulated through the medium of a newspaper, 
lower regions of the atmosphere, near the surface of the earth, would have been Half the conversation of the Parisian sorrées would, in fact, be silenced, by the 
intolerable, and would have rendered these regions quite uninhabitable, at least | establishment of a single journal on the plan of our morning papers. 


by the present race of beings. ‘The surface of the earth, also, though it would We are almost afraid that the word ‘“ Carnival,” which prefaces our article, 


have been heated slowly, would have been overheated in time ; and at length may have induced certain of our country readers to anticipate piquant anecdotes 
would probably have become so very hot, from its comparatively low radiating of the ‘*‘six weeks of varnished faces” once connected with that most Venetian 
powers, that the heat could not have been borne. As it is, the heat and light of noun! But it is scarcely necessary to observe that, in modern times, the dal 
masques of Paris are frequented only by the same equivocal class of persons 
who divert themselves in London, at the masqueradesof the Opera House; and 
that, except for afew hours on Shrove Tuesday, no outward tokens of Carnival- 
isn are perceptible in the French metropolis. Great, indeed, will be our surprise, 
if the numerous English families settled in Paris during the present winter do 
not return to their native country, not only eager to admit the superiority of 
London society, whether in a solid or superficial point of view ; but fully con- 
vinced that nothing can be less brilliant or less animated, than the much-vaunted 
seasun of the Carnival 


the sun are absorbed readily and as freely given off again by radiation; or per- 
haps the heat, like the light, is decomposed; and thus the whole is preserved in 
that comparatively moderate and nicely balanced state, which renders even the 
hottest parts of the earth inhabitable 

«On the other hand let us consider for a moment what would have been the 
consequences if snow had been black, or in other words, if blackness had pre- 
vailed in the Polar regions. In this case, all the little light and heat that reach 
them would have been absorbed, and the effect would have been darkness, more 
orless complete. From the rapid melting also of the snow on the Jeast exposure 
to heat and light, we should have been constant!y liable to inundations. Thus 
the whole of the Polar regions of the earth would have been one dark and dreary 
void, inaccessible to organic life. But by the present arrangement, all these 
consequences are obviated The white snow absorbs a certain portion of light } 
awd £ haat (hy = Kanusifal Provision more as the angle of incwence increase 8,) 
while so much light is reflected as is useful, and no more. Thus the adjust- 
mentof the colours of bodies to the circumstance in which they are placed, 
constitutes an example of the expedients by which those minor incongruities 
are obviated that are necessarily incidental to the modes in which heat and light 
are distributed over the globe; and presents altogether one of the most obvious 
and beautiful instances of design connected with the agency of heat and light.” 

Several other equally well developed arguments are to be found through the 
volume, which, on the whole, is one of great interest, and exhibiting consider- 
able ability. ‘There is, however, in many places, a spinning out of matters com- 
monly known, which we are sure Dr. Prout would never spontaneously have 
sent into print; but this, perhaps, is an unavoidable consequence of writing 
books to order His chapters on digestion have, in truth, so little to do with | o¢ war, the harassing interior regulations, the system of espionage, and the 
the rest of his work, that though he (with the assistance of his binder) has con- scarcity of provisions, were all great and crying evils that had fallen upon them 
nected them with it, we cannot ; they must therefore, stand over for sume future unawares, without power to avert, or hope to escape. The arrival of the China 
| oem fleet had hitherto been an event of the first importance, the signal for trade and 
business, for joy and festivity. Among the fair sex, too, an unusual degree of 
interest was excited, for marriages were sometimes made as well as bargains. 
But although its approach was welcomed now with as much warmth as ever, it 
could not dispel the effects, or ease the weight, of the huge night-mare that had 
settled on the island. 

The shrouds and decks of the Company's ships were alive with haman beings, 
regarding with intense interest the isolated rock they were approaching ; the 
variety of age, sex, colour, and condition, produced byt little difference in the 
individual feeling of the moment. The listlsss and delicate female (scarcely to 
be recognized, from her long residence in voluptuous India, as belonging to the 
race of active and intelligent Englishwomen) raises herself from her couch, and, 
with unusual excitement of mind and body, ascends the poop-ladder without as- 
sistance, and, regardless of being jostled by the crowd, exclaims, * Is this really 
St. Helena, and is Bonaparte really here!’’ The spoiled, over-dressed, yet 
lovely children cling round their dark and turbaned attendants, and half-fearful, 
half-curious, learn from them that a lurrah-saib of Europe, very powerful and 
very wicked, has been caught and chained down upon that rock. 

The sailors discussed the fate of Napoleon with true forecastle logic; but 
among the captain and his officers, together with the military gentlemen and the 
| civilians on board, scarcely a word was breathed: there they stood with their 
| spy-glasses glued to their eyes; an occasional order, or the trying to make 

out the directions stuck up at different points of the island, in large white let- 

ters on biack boards, alone broke their silence. 
At last, under certain signals, directions, and cautions, the Indiamen anchored ; 
The aristocracy of France is, in fact, far too iinpoverished to admit of their | and then, again, after certain permissions and limitations, they were visited by 
contributing to the amusements of the Carnival. In London, the festivities of | boats from the shore, and by those of the ships of war. A list of regulations 
such mansions as Devonshire, Lansdowne, Stafford, and Holdernesse House, of | for their conduct was given, and a gentle hint that the shorter their stay, the 
Lord Hertford, or the Ladies Jersey, Tankerville, Beresford, Salisbury, Sefton, more agreeable it would be considered by the presiding powers. The answers 
and fifty other leading fashionables, succeed each other almost without notice. | to the questions with which every one who came on board was overpowered, the 
private entertainments of | strange stories, the mysterious warnings, excited rather than allayed the intense 


—>—_ 


A STOLEN INTERVIEW WITH NAPOLEON AT 
ST. HELENA, IN MAY, 1833. 

It blew a gale and rained heavily : the Company’s fleet, having threaded its 
passages safely through the numerous islands of the China Sea, the Straits of 
Banca and of Sunda, was lying-to, under shelter of the small desert isle of 
Crockatoo, waiting for a more favourable or less boisterous breeze. 

Although now sheltering in a nook of the distant China Sea, St. Helena was 
the very first land they were to visit: accordingly, in about fifty days after the 
little scene just sketched, on a beautiful morning in May, the China fleet was 
seen advancing towards the always interesting and now far-famed island of St. 
Helena. 

‘The simple inhabitants had not yet recovered from their astonishment at the 
great and unwelcome event that had befallen them. Their imperial prisoner, 
their King’s military governor and his troops, the watchful, grim looking vessels 


—-—. 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS. 
THE CARNIVAL 

If any doubt were still existent respecting the superiority of the London 
Season over that of Paris at the present epoch, whether in point of gaiety, re- 
finement, or magnificence, it might be dispelled by the evidence of the present 
Carnival '—Severa! distinguished /ibéraux have been heard to exclaim ‘* Oh ! le 
bon rieux tems de Charles X Then at least, we knew oor friends from our 
enemies; and when we came to the fight, like the French and English at the 
battle of Fontenoy, we saluted each other witha polite bow, previously to the 
onset!” But the seekers after pleasure have far more right than the liberal 
politicians to regret-—* OA! le bon vieux tems de Charlies X.” 

Of the entertainments of the present season, nine in ten have been given by 
the corps diplomatique, or by opulent foreigners settled in Paris, —English, Rus- 
sians, Germans, or Poles. The Faubourg St. Germain is still in the sulks, and 
resolutely closes its doors, except to receive, sans facon, its own dull, exclusive, 
and very limited circle; not a single ball has been given by the French noblesse, 
not even by those who frequent the fetes of Lady Granville and the Countess 


d’Appony. The weekly balls of Laffitte and other wealthy financiers of the | 
Chausst 








d’Antin, exist no longer; those systematically given ¢o and by the 
Duchesse de Berri are miserably superseded by the mobs of the Tuileries, or 
the recondite circle of the Duke of Orleans; and between the disunion of po- 
litical jealousy, and the suppression of political pensions, it must be admitted 
that the new Court has little to boast in the splendour of its adherents 


ir the space of three months; while at least forty 


esser note take place on every night of the season, any one of which would be | curiosity felt by all 
esteemed highly brilliant in Paris. The small weekly réunions of the French | ‘ Pray, Sir,’ said the chief officer of one of the Indiamen, to a gentleman in 
capital, 


meanwhile, are not more numerous, and by no means either so splendid | office, ** is it possible to pay a visit to Bonaparte—to see and to converse with 
or so entertaining, as the first-rate dinuer parties of London; while, among the | him?” 

French, dinner parties are almost unknown. With the exception of the foreign | 
Ambassadors some opulent banker giving an annual entertainment to the 
sters, diners priés are rarely heard of in Paris. 


‘It is possible, if you can procure the necessary permission, passport, and 
guides. Mine is the passport-office, and I dare say I shall be able to manage 
for you.” 

But independently of the want of means to grace their hospitality, a thousand The young man thanked him most warmly, and continued— 
causes might be assigned for the incompleteness of the Parisian season. Last-| «To-morrow I shall not be able to leave the ship; but if I call on you early 
g only from Christmas till the beginning of Lent, the Carnival, or season of the following morning re 
ills, scarcely affords time for preliminary arrangements. The weather, too 
8 unpropitious 


party, asin London during the months of May and June; and so hazardo 
transition from a heated ball-room to a chilling January; 
many delicate persons never venture out during the Carnival 
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-}|  **One shall be ready for you,” interrupted his new friend 
tis impossible to proceed from house to house, from party to | In the meantime a movement of the same nature was taking place among the 
lous is | captains of the China fleet: they received a promise from the admiral that pas 
utmosphere, that | ports should be ready for them on the next morning; and they agreed to go in ® 
At such a season | body and pay their respects to Napoleon. 
that ball-rooms can be properly ventilated ; and a fire (in lispen- Accordingly, the next morning the captains, in ful! dress, assembled on shore; 
e | passports, horses, and escorts were ready: every thing was conducted in the 





sable at the commencement of the soirée.) renders the temperature intolera 


after the first ur 








strictest form, according to the regulations. They arrived at Longwood, and 








Again, there exists a prejudice in England, that the society of Paris is on an | were ushered into the drawing-room, the curtains of which were very much 
easy and familiar footing ; whereas it is the dullest and most formal in Europe ! | closed, and it was some time before they could see any thing, after the dazzling 
We are apt to praise the French for their neglect of display at their asse s; | light they had just emerged from. Ina few minutes a door at the farther end 

sult want of s ient light and sufficient refreshments, d tre t was thrown o , and Napoleon entered He advanced, they bowed— 
more cheerful! In our London gaieties, on the other ‘ t *Q est votre plaisir ’" (that is, ** What do you want *t” 
r iove of parade, a erit, perhaps, some reproac t r want of “ We are the captains of the China fleet which arrived yesterday, and 4! 
al animation But the talking-for-ta g e of ! ‘ I c Ss to pay € Ng 
s 1 es . ss 1 Y ses , r s are V r y not 
s ara vw Cc \ Yes, Sir 
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“we p Sia a a ————— 
«How many guns do you carry - > aay ~~ ve ae however, was attracted by something on the ground, and , both the original drawings and the coloured plates taken from them, we are able 
“ Thirty.” }* aaime Dertrand, especially, was very busy making figures on the gravel with to declare it fally equal to those by which it has been preceded, and to bear tea- 
“ And you 1” (to a second.) i" i ep ~~ “ herwe. The conversation was resumed ~ timony to the fidelity with which the engraver has worked in the spirit of the 
« Aod what ship do you command!” (to a third.) Sl : fae hat is the upinion of the Chinese as to the English navy lesigner, and transferred to copper the all but living figures traced by Mr. Aa- 
4nd after one or two more abrupt, and not very pointed questions, he made a : it, | cannot exactly tell you; I have never had an opportunity of ascertain. dubon's pencil The present number contains five plates, representing the 
: - . pred. The cat sd off, mou i | ing Pianeta Tets . . ; 
pow, and exit by the same way he entered The captains moved off, mounted | | “IE , ‘ ‘ Pinnated Grouse ( Tet ao Cupido). the Buat-tailed Grakle (Quisealus Ma or), 
th< : horses, and had a very hot ride back Pv sorwenaheny have,” interrupted the young chief. Napoleon turned towards | the Yellow-bel ied Woodpecker ( Picus Verms) the Soow-Banting (Embnize 
During that day, too, many of the officers and passengers procured passports; him: * No nation can have a higher opinion of anything belonging to another, | Nrra/is) and the Tree-Sparrow ( frengilla Canadensis), Of these we particularly 
. . hes : : ; > ne . . , . 
some were received and some were not, but all appeared dissatished Nemieg. ome. ve ( Moese bave of the English navy A admire the first and third. The first contains three figures, two males and a 
however, could damp the ardour of our friend, the chief. He had receive d that it shows their good sense,” said Napoleon ; “1, too, have the highest | female. of this extraordinary species, the female cowering, the males engaged 
dav, during the adsence of his captain, amougst other visitors, the military officer | Opinion of the English navy. Of what,” continued he addressing the chief, in combat, the one fving at bis adversary, who crouc hes, with bill protroded, to 
in immediate attendance on the person of Napoleon, and had an Oj portunity of ‘ what kind are the ( hinese vessels of war receive the shock hese figures are perfectly beautiful: the singular lateral 
showing him some civilities. A young naval officer had settled to accompany They are large junks, carrying from three to five hundred men, and from | dilatations of the gullet in the necks of the male bir ts, said to be connected 
him, and horses were to be ready for both at an appointed hour the following | ars * “ee to thirty guns.’ eri o with their pecaliar drumming or tooting note, are represented full, inflated, and 
morning. | ndeed ! how many would it require to take an English frigate tinged with a glowing Orange or reddish vellow, while the pinna, or smal! neck- 


The morning rose most splendidly ; and full of hope and animation, and ripe | “Thirty would not take her.” wing, from which the name is derived, is elevated in the ¢ suchant figure, but 


enough for frolic, our young friend landed, and meeting his expected companion, a How you talk! what, thirty, manned and armed as you have described, not | closed in the flying, £0 48 to display its true natural position in these different at- 
they went to the office for the promised passports. Alas! who can describe their | take a single frigate |” titudes. In fact, balf the natural history of the bird may be read in these graphic 
consternation and disappointment on being informed that an order had just been | = * In iny opinion they would not take her.” delneations, whieh are every way worthy of what Cuvier justly termed “le 
received from head-quarters to grant nu more passports, except especially au-| “Why?!” monument le plus magnifique qu’ ait encore été élevé A l'ornith logic.” In his 


thorized ; as the privilege had been abused the preceding day, and had become * Because the Chinese are ignorant of even the first principles of the manage , Woodpeckers Mr. Audubon has been equally fortunate ; two are re presented on 
a source of annoyance to the general. What was to be done! the case was | ment of a vessel of war; crowds of men are jammed together on the decks of | a long trailing branch, bearing a rich cluster of berries, across which one of 
hopeless; but as the horses were in readiness, it was decided they should ride up their junks, without order or discipline, appearing to serve no purpose but that | them is inthe act of pa The position must have been momentary, yet 
tu the camp. of interrupting each other, or that of being swept away by the well-directed | nothing can be conceived more happy for displaying the figure and character of 

“ At all events,” said the lieutenant, “ you will have an interesting ride, and | fire of their enemy. ‘They have guns, always in wretched condition, and shot; the bird. With the keen eve of ar 
a good tifin; and who knows but that you may, after all, get a distant view of 
the great little man!” 






experienced naturalist, Mr Audubon at 
but tle latter of all sizes being mixed together, you will see the men running | once detected all its perfection, and, with a felicitous boldness, bas 


{rar sferred 
backwards and forwards until they can find a shot to fit 


it to his pages, rendering the transitory permanent, and the fleeting fixed 





With this the chief was forced to be satisfied, and off they went. It was Napoleon interrupted him by laughing, and cried out—** Oh! enough, enough! | Mr. Nauttall’s “Manual” isa work of « less aspiring description, but seems a 
not withvut interest that the stranger, having reached by the zigzag road the I yield the point judicious selection from the labours of former ornithologists, improved by the 
top of the first hill, observed, by the indication of bis companion, the residences * Permit me, Sir,’ resumed the chief, “to relate an occurrence which will | result of his own Observations. He has been indebted to Mr. Audubon for 


of Bertrand and Montholon; from thence the road led straight to the encamp- | strongly confirm what I have stated. In the year 1803, an English eighteen- | several important and interesting remarks; and his volumes. the one on Land, 
ment, a distance of about five miles from the town, at which they arrived be- gun-brig was dismasted ina typhoon, and in much distress The piratica! fleet | the other on Water Birds, present, perhaps, the best condensed aud systematized 
tween one and two o'clock. Here the naval officer, who was wel! known, and | of junks lying off Macao observed her, and concluded she would become an view of the winged tribes which inhabit northern America. His style is occa- 
the stranger, met with a kind reception, and came in for a capital tiffin. | easy prey. They made towards her; the brig, well knowing their character, | sionally rather too much inflated; yet the following description of the Swan, 
Our friend, however, soon slipped away, and amused himself with strolling in | prepare d as well as she was able. They adva:.ced and fired: she gave them a | though certainly liable to that objection, evinces a classic taste 
and about the encampment, looking with a longing eye to the summit of the op- | Ore idside ; and, notwithstanding the overpowering disadvantages under which | ciation of natural beauty 
posite hill, where stood Longwood. The side of that hill, he remarked, was | She laboured, in a very short time several of the junks were sunk, and the rest ~The Whistling Swan, though commonly tamed and domesticated in Russia, 
potato ground. On descending towards it from the eminence on which he stood, | made off disabled | has not the grace and elegance of the Mute species, as instead of the beautifal 
he entered a garden where several! Chinese were busily employed ; they looked | Napoleon appeared interested by this anecdote. He then asked whether the | curve of the neck, it ¢wims with it erect. Its vocal organs are aleo remarkably 
| 





, and & just appre- 


surprised at the entrance of a stranger, but when he addressed them in their | French missionaries in China were getting on in their vocation. The chief | assisted by the elaborate structure of the trachea, which instead of passing on 
own language he quite won their hearts, and after a little confub he strolled un- | replied that, ‘as far as his information extended, those who could teach some- | direct to the lungs, 48 inthe Mute Swan, forms two circumvolutions within the 
questioned quietly along He left the garden, and suddenly (without probably, | What else beside their religion were doing well: those among them who were | chest, like a real trumpet, before terminating in the respiratory organ, and it is 
venturing to question himself as to his intentions) threw himself on his hands | masters of languages, mathematics, astronomy, &c., were encouraged and per- | thus enabled to utter 4 powerful and sonorous note, The common Tame Swan, 





and knees, and began to climb the forbidden hill, under shelter of the large and mitted to teach ; the others were rejected.” | On the contrary, is the most silent of birds; being unable to utter any louder 
thickly-sown potato plants. He reached the summit, and, creeping througha| ‘Are there any Frenchmen in Canton?” noise thana hiss. This deficiency of voice is, however, amply made up by 
bole at the bottom of a hedge, found himself in an outer yard opposite the stable, “ Not any.” | beauty of form, and insinuating grace Its pure, spotless, and splendid attire ; 
where the horses were getting ready for the Emperor's afternoon ride. ** No '—not one ?” | its stately attitude; the ease and elegance, with which, like a bark, it site and 

It so happened that the medical gentleman of his own ship had also taken “Oh! T recollect, there is one : the cook of the Factory isa Frenchman.” | moves majestically on the water, as if proud and conscious of ite beauty; aid- 
tiffin at a friend’s that day, and afterwards had, like our hero, stro!led out to At this Napoleon laughed heartily, and the rest of the party joined in his ing its pompous progress by gently raising ite snow white wings to cateh the 
stare about him. His eye caught the figure of his young chief in the garden, | mirth | Sportive breeze, wherein it wantone with luxuriant ease, queen of its native ele- 
and observed it disappear amongst the potatoe plants on the opposite side.— It was now time to think of departing. The supercargo took his leave, and, | ment. In short, all conspires to shroud the Swan, however mute, with its long 


From a knowledge of his disposition, and of his uncontrollable whim to have an | accompanied by the generals and their ladies, left the terrace. Our two gentle- | acknowledged and classic perfection. And as if aware of its high and ancient 
interview with Napoleon, which he was aware the order at the passport-office | men then made theirbow. Napoleon parted from them with much cordiality, | pretensions, it still, as in former ages, frequents the now neglected streams of 
had rendered it impossible for him lawfully to gratify, he felt convinced the young repeatedly waving his hand, and saying, ‘‘ Bon voyage, Messieurs, bon voyage |" | the Meander and the Strymnon; with an air of affected languor they are yet seen 
man was about getting himself into some serious scrape; and, without a mo- | Down plunged the two culprits amongst their friends, the potatoes, under whose | silently sailing by the groves of Paphus, though no longer cherished by its 
meut’s hesitation, down dived the good doctor in the ravine also, and was up the | shelter they were enabled to reach the bottom, as they had ascended, unper- | Beauteous Queen :—and still, as ever, altered as the scene may be to nature's 
opposite side nearly as soon asthe chief; but, instead of emerging by the ceived, although sentinels were pacing about in all directions. On looking up | rudest form, 


stables, he had made his sortie at the other end of the house, right through they perceived Napoleon and Las Casas observing them with great attention. | The Swan, with arched neck 
which he boldly walked, (to his own utter astonishment, and that of everybody They reached the encampment in safety; and, as their horses were put up in | Between her white wings mantling proadly, rows 
else afterwards.) and, without question or hindrance, reached the stable-yard, | diflerent directions, they parted, agreeing to waive all ceremony, and each to Her state with oary feet; * * * * * 
and confronted the astonished chief. make the best of his way. The officers, who, when our friend had left them, | and knows no change but that of season 
After a few ejaculations, explanations, and representations, the doctor was | bad just finished tiffin, had now just began dinner (no wonder provisions were |“ The Hooper emits his notes only when flying, or calling on his mate or com 


prevailed upon, as they were there, to stay and have a peep atthe emperor; who, | getting scarce in St. Helena). The stranger was again hospitably invited in; | panions; the sound is something like ‘whoogh, 'whoogh, very \oud and shrill, but 
they were assured, would be out presently, to take a few turns upon the terrace but, for good reasons of his own, civilly declined, took leave of his friend, the by no means disagreeable, when heard high in the air, and modulated by the 
with Las Casas, before he mounted. Accordingly they sheltered themselves by naval Jieutenant, and mounting his horse, galloped away. winds. The natives of Iceland indeed compare it, very flatteringly, to the notes 
the raised bank of the terrace, from which. when they stooped or sat down, they He spared not whip or spur, and about seven in the evening reached the | of aviolin. Allowance must be made, however, for this predilection, when it 
were not likely to be observed. At last, while peeping over, they beheld two figures | town. He went to the house of the well-known hospitable Jew of St. Helena, | is remembered that they hear this cheerful clarion at the close of along and 
slowly advancing in earnest conversation from the farther end of the terrace ; and was not sorry to find himself in his comfortable parlour, assisting his fair | gloomy winter, and when, in the return of the Swan, they listen to the harbin- 
one was bareheaded, but the other wore that identic«l, small, plain, cocked-hat, daughter in the duties of the tea-table. A thundering rap at the door !—a rap | ger of approaching summer; every note must be, therefore, melodious, which 
never to be mistaken and never to be forgotten—this was Napoleon. He had | 80 loud and unusual, that the master of the house himself rose up to answer it. | presages the speedy thaw, and the return of life and verdure to their geld 
on a green single-breasted coat, with steel buttons, each button having a sport- A parley. coast 

ing device, and all different; white waistcoat, nankeen knee-breeches with « Pray, Sir, can you give any information concerning an officer of one of the “Tt is to this species alone that the ancients could attribute the power of 
buckles, and handsome silk stockings, carefully put on, and showing to great Company's ships who has been riding about the country to-day—a very young | melody ;—the singular faculty of turning its dying dirge from among the reedy 
advantage a leg and foot almost effeminately beautiful. Although short, Napo- | man, dressed in a blue surtout-coat, nankeen trowsers, and a blue velvet waist- | marshes of its final retreat. Ina low, plaintive, and stridulous voice, in the 











Company's ships requested admittance. ‘I have come expressly to tell you,” There was atime when the aristocracy was believed—honestly believed-—to 
: ? 4 


made their entry in that direction were asked. Napoleon, who was in high 


jeon was well and strongly made, and was not then nearly so fat as he afterwards | coat, with smart gold dangling buttons on it !"’ | moment of death, it murmured forth its last prophetic sigh. ‘These doleful 
T, @hi- 9 , ’ 
became ; his appearance was far more striking and dignified than the two Eng- “No, Shir,” said the trembling Jew, “ I really cannot.” | strains were heard at the dawn of day, or when the winds and waves were still , 
lishmen expected ; their eyes remained rivetted upon him until his nearer ap- ‘You have neither seen nor heard of any such person 1” and like the syrinx of Pan, were in all probability nothing more than the mur 
proach obliged them to dip, and they did not again look up until his back was| “ No surely, Shir. murs and sighs of the wind through the marshes and forests graced and fre 
, . ’ ” » » @ 2 o - 
turned; and there they waited patiently enough until the emperor and Las| “‘ Have you any visiters this evening! quented by these elegant aquatic birds. The Mute Swan never visite the Pa 
Cases had again reached the extremity of the terrace, and had again turned to-| _‘* No. Shir, notat preshent. Vould you like to valk in, Shir, and take a dish | dus, styled Oloriferus, from the numbers of the present species which frequent 
wards them | of tea?” | its waters. Jt is also almost equally certain that none but the present is ever 
. d 9 . | oN . . ” 2@ : . ‘ . lebrate » 
[tell you what,” said the chief, ‘you may do as you please, doctor, but | No, I thank you. Good night. seen on the ( ayster, in Lydia, each of the streams celebrated by the poets, as 
hang me if | stay here any longer skulking and playing at bo-peep! Come,| “‘! vish you a very good night, Shir,” and the Jew gently closed his door. | the resort of Swans. 
doctor, follow me, and let us behave as men?” |**Shot up every vindow in de house, and every door; and give me some tea, —_— 
. » x . ” r ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . saree ’ 
So saying, he sprang upon the terrace, and the poor doctor, with a heavy sigh, | 8't! ; for my tongue is dry vid de lies I have been telling. I say,” continued he, | THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 
and ‘1 see how it will end!” scrambled up too | eyeing the culprit, * vhere have you been vid your smart velvet vaistcoat and | From the New Monthly Magazine 
T M4 g ? "he ava _ P ' ’ | . s*- 
The sudden appearance of the two intruders brought Napoleon and Las Casas | your Maltese buttons’ Vhat have you been at to-day? Hark! don’t you!  ,, All this violent ery against the nobility I take to be a mere work of art. To 
a stan » ti sate 3 diately advance t the hear’ they are going rapping at every door inde street. Vhat hash been de ; : 5 
to je pats oor aay pPemgeci: aig — “ = hag aetna J. politely | matter?” . so y | be honoured, and even privileged by the laws, opiniuns, and inveterate usages of 
( h to speak , sror, ge tL 2 ad, ] a : e a . . ‘ . ’ . . 
bowing. | ‘ ' sa ' , , A candid explanation of the whole immediately ensued. The good Jew our country, growing out of the prejudices of ages, has nothing to provoke the 
owin J ane | ! od. ; 
\ i lignat ft any » Bvent 00 tenacious of those privileges 
** We wish it very much, indeed,” said the chief sighed. shook his head, and turned up his eyes ; but his daughter in spite of her horror and ind gnation of wy Sey Even to be too tenaeious © , 7 P . 
If i seed pg walkie to : filial sympathy, appeared vastly to enj the adventure is not absolutely a erime The strong struggle in every individual to preserve 
> we do not intrude,”’ said the doctor Al Sympathy, appeare astiy 0 ne acven , ' ; 
. sse what he has found to belong | , and to distinguish him, is one 
‘‘ Permit me the honour of introducing you!” At four o'clock the next morning our friend was disturbed from his sound pos — of what |} . foun o . | mi, ane ss . gu —s " 
They took off their hats and advanced—it was an interesting moment. the | Sleep and comfortable bed by the Jew, who came literally to turn him out, and of the securities agsingt snpestice and Ceapotiom impunied @ SUF BENS 
ee teen” rte ms ar " ‘ ae , aa : “ J operates as an instinct to secure property, and to preserve communities in a set- 
Count introduced them as two English gentlemen; the Emperor took off his | to get him on board without delay. He was just dressed, wrapped upin a oledl stake * ‘estas 
5! b ’ ae ee ‘ ‘ ed state PUR 
hat, bowed very low and replaced it A glance of surprise and inquiry was ex- cloak, and about taking leave of his worthy host, when the purser of one of the ’ 
4 4 J a° | 
changed between him and Las Casas; but no questions as to how they had 
} 


, , 
said he, addressing the chief, ‘to slip off as fast as you possibly can; nets are | be not only an integral part of the constitation of England, and as beneficial in 
































good-humour, immediately began his questioning mode of conversation; he | !4ying for you in every direction.” _ | the balance of power as the Crown andthe people, butto be also quite as ane 
ke in French, which was interpreted by Las Casas, but he seemed perfectly | In a few minutes after this bint our friend was on the jetty. An Indiaman’s | cient to good. Since the Frene bh Ke volution (of 1788) this opimon has ae a 
to understand without interpretation, our English replies boat, but not belonging to his own ship, had just reached it, and landed the | gone a variety of modifications Ihe republicans of France, in their ze " for 
‘What ship lu you belong to!” “The ——, East Indiaman.” ‘ What steward to louk after his marketing fraternization, would have taught the [english to annihilate every privileged or 
tion do you hold?” * Chief officer."” ‘“*How many guns do you carry!” ‘*T say, my good fellows, give me a cast on board the ——, will you 7" ler,—in their own phrase, to have ** strangled the last of kings in the bowels of 
Thirty-six.” “ Whattonnage’” ‘ Fifteen hundred.” * How many men 2 ** Ay, ay, Sir—come along’ And in a very short time he drew free breath | the last of pries ‘This brotal inveteracy naturally provoked in all good 
A hundred and eighty.’ “Indeed! v . you could cope with a frigate?’ | on his own deck Down he dived into his cabin, got rid of his shore-traps, and | minds a powerful revulsion, and thos engendered in 4 large majority of the ne 
‘We have alread so’ * How’? where!” “In the action against Admiral | at his usual hour was demurely pacing the deck, and giving his accustomed | tion, and for a long time, a more profound reverence for prerogative and privilege 
Linvis.” ** Were you in that action?” ‘ Yes, Sir.’ His ex-Majesty looked | orders. ‘The doctor, who had got safe on board the preceding evening, and he, | than was perhaps just tothe democracy of the constitution and the common 
glum, and turning to the doctor—‘* What are you?!” ‘Surgeon on board the | exchanged glances, but nothing more. A good breakfast, at which neither of | wealth. The use Napoleon subsequently made of both empire and are ery 
ame ship !*’ *‘* Where were you educated ?” «At Edinburgh.” “ Youcould | their appetites seemed tu fail them, succeeded ; and immediately afterwards the | reduced that estimation, and now the tide is turning again against the “ orders 
t have studied in a better school: have vou observed much of the medical | usual signal announced the captain's boat As he passed along the deck he -ariatocracy in especial; not, indeed, that the decree for its extinction is 
tice of the Chinese?” “I have had occasional opportunities of doing so.” | beckoned to his conscious chief, and they went together into his cabin ) either imagined or propounded, but new orders are imitated, at least in name ; 
hey are very fond of blistering, are they nut?” “Yes, they have recourse| ‘* Were you at Longwood yesterday !” the self-styled “aristocracy of talent” is setting itself busily to work to reason 
to it in almost every complaint * How do they raise the blister ’—by the use } ** Yes, Sir.”’ and reduce the aristocracy of rank to a level somewhat below its own piace, and 
f cantharides or by friction?” “ By friction, mostly." ** Whatis your general | ‘* Without a passport ?”’ is endeavouring 60 to modify the rights of the said aristocracy of rank, that, by 
nion of Chinese medical practice?” ** That it is very indifferent—very far| ** Yes.” making it elective, hereditary honours may be superseded by ts oa ty i 
ithe European.” Napoleon again turned to the chief officer—* WI And then came a little explosion on the part of the captain, concluding with | amongst those who sincerely believe with the professors of the older faith, that 
$ your cargo principally consist of, besides tea’ ‘* Nankeens, silks, and | —** And the worst of itis, | have been declaring all the morning that you never | aristocracy, properly soca led. not only enjoys, but deserves its place in the con- 
rugs.” “* What is the proportion of teat’ ‘ Four-fifths of the whole.” | left th p the whole day, and that therefore it could not have been you. What's | stitution and the commonwealth , and under this conviction, we shall proceed to 
‘Can you name how many chests of tea you carry, and their average | !o be done?”"—A pause —‘I must get an order from our commodore to be off | examine the validity of the reasons by which attempts are making to strip it of 
weight 2"? ; , ' instantly with my consort, or they'll nab you to a certainty.” its rightful authority ' 
‘Twenty-two thousand chests, weighing on the average ninety pounds Away went the captain and got the desired order. The China fleet, when These arguments, so far as they can be abstracted and condensed, appear to be 
each.” | they leave St. Helena, always proceed home in pairs, not in a body. By the | confined to two heads i — 
This Napoleon repeated with a gesture of astonishinent :—‘ And at how | time the captain returned on board all was ready to weigh; and by noon they First, ‘That the aristocracy has obtained, by 4 sort of moral as weil ae lega 


and their consort were gliding swiftly away from the spellbound isle of St 


“ At six hundred thousand pounds.” Helena, in which as many strange spirite seemed to have been suddenly conjared | habits, and manners, and, 1 4 virt ' 4 by the 
lhe Emperor paused and took snuff | up as ever gambolled in the “ vexed Bermoothes.” Secondly, That the rights, hitherto safely - = vourly SS 7 . 
, 7. . . 1 a9 - ‘ Ae 4 . ! © ollie 
W hat other parts of the East have you yourself visited, besides China ‘ The story began to be buzzed about the ship in all shapes, and with many order, are now avoided, and ought to be forfeited by their vices and their 
Heavy charges these, but not therefore, not on that account, the more likely to 


» you value your cargo? influence, an universal, and therefore a baneful, importance, in Our institutions, 


Our Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; beside various islands, | curjous and valuable additions, until it settled down into a regular and well-spun 


and different parts of the coast.” yarn. ‘I say,” said Bill, the St. Helena fisherman, witha sly leer to his mess- | be just b be thee tree or 06 
' + 3 7 * n , 
At this moment another party was observed advancing along the terrace ; it| mate, in reference to their former conversation; “ what do you think of my It will scarcely fail to be observed, that these accusations, be ot on 
. : ' ; : ; : ot Ghhad ¢ our 0 
consisted of Genera! and Madame Montholon, General and Madame Bertrand, | scheme now.—no such difficult iob, hey !—when people can walk like spirits up they false, do not attack the theory of # constitution equipowed ike our 
1 a stranger. whor eof the gen ntroduced P pereargo frow i . hl P They do not. in the slightest degree, impeach the beautifully-concentrated opi- 
anger, om one of the generais introduced as a supercargo from | to Longwood, and down from Longwood, and among the stables, and through ithe ey do not," 











Cina; he had obtained his special permission and had arrived with his pass- house, and then stand talking at their ease, as though they were bullet-proof, | nion of Cicero, quoted by Blackstone—" Esse optime Sap yee gp te or 
port. The two ladies were handsomely but not showily dressed; India shawls on an open terrace. I say, what became that day of all the eyes and cars on the | qua ex tribus generalibus illis, regali, oplimo, et p lari, it modwe _ - im 
great value, stylish Parisian bonnets, and very pretty well-dressed feet, were | island?” or of the learned judge himself, when be says, ** Here, then, ~ lodged t aie’ Gor 
t lost upon our sea-faring gentiemen. Madame Montholon was dark, with But after this time new and stricter regulations were enforced. The affair | reignty of the British a eremiaggea a8 ee ae tb ‘ane tre 
fine black eyes, and a countenance of much intelligence; Madame Bertrand | was not a little enjoyed when properly understood by the exile and his court ; society—for in no other shape could we bo se Gevtein of Saeee = a wer 
was fairer—she was lively and graceful but we believe it was the fret and last amusement of the hind which was | qualities of government sv well and so happily united. If the _ sr dl 
Napoleon addressed the supercargo :—‘* You are going home from China!” | afforded them were lodged in any one of the three branches separately, we must be expo 4 
‘Yes, Sir.” ‘* Then I suppose, you have made a very large fortune!” ‘+ Not Qua the inconveniences of either absolute monarchy, aristocracy, oF gare oy , hae 
very large.” * Not a hundred thousand pounds!” **O no, Sir!” “ Eighty ss . ve . . | so want two of the three principal ingredients of good polity. either virtue, 
thousand, then?” “Not so much.” “Fifty thousand!” “Not more than MR. AUDUBON'S WORK. wisdom, or power. If it were lodged in any two of the branches, for instance 
forty.” “Not more! why, t's not much of a fortune. Are you married'” The Birds of America. No. XXXVII. By J. J. Audubon, Esq. Coloured | in the King and House of Lords, our laws might be providential y made and 
Yes, Sir.” “Is your wife on board with you?” ‘+ No, she is not!” « Then Piates. Elephant folio. London: Havel | well executed, but they might not always have the good of the people in view ; 
where isshe’” “She has already returned to England “ Did you accompany A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and Canada. YPart 11. Water | if lodged in the King and Commons, we eapeertiny vy " + eaten - 
er thither?” “No. I did not “ What, did you allow her to go in a sh P Birds By Thomas Nuttall. A. M. F. L. S Woodcuts. 8vo. Boston mediatory caution which the wisdom of the peers is to aflo : : 7 mr yd 
ne all that way?” “ Ye—es,” said the supercargo yoking a little dis- Hilliard & Gray: London. Kenneth right of legislature were lodged in the two houses ooly, and the ; “tp 1a ~ 
r ; The thirty-eighth number of Mr. Audubon’s splendid work on American birds | negative upon their proceedings, they might be tempted x beara h ely . 
vas ym shook h ead, took snuff, and glanced round at the two ladies; | is just ng published; and, ha had an opportunity of inspecting , royal prerogetive, or perhaps to abolish the kingly office, and thereby weaken ( 
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not totally destroy) the strength of the executive power. But the constitutional 
government of this island is sv admirably tempered and ompounded, that 
nothing can endanger or hart it, but destroying the equilibrium of power between 
ove branch of the legislature and the rest For if ever it should happen that 
the independence of any one of the three should be lost, or that it should be- 
come subservient to the views of either of the other two, there would soon be 
an end of our constitution.” ‘This opinion, we say, is still not unpeached—on 
the contrary, it is bet perbaps the more established, since the comp/iaint is, that, 
by the acquisition of new powers, the aristocracy have usurped 4 part of the 
rights of the Crownor of the democracy ; and to remedy this distarbance of the 
original balance, it averred that the elective mode is preferable to hereditary 
descent of this, however, hereafter, The indictment is drawn against the 
aristocracy for misdemeanvur and undue influence : ‘ 
The method by which we propose to refuie these charges, is, *'™py tO Ge- 
monstrate t they do not he against the aristocracy, propery #0 ©4 ed, how- 
ever they may affect those who would be thought to belong to that 07 ler, and, 
for this especial end, are falsely ¢ assed with it by its calumniators I pon thie 
head great confusion exists. Aristocracy—the aristocracy of ule and place, 
won by valour or by wisdom, and perpetuated to the descendant of the hero or 
the statesman—has been so intimately confounded and mixed, by the vanity of 
individoals, by the geveralizations of onreflecting, careless, or intere sted writers 


and talkers, by the wilful malice of many, by the folly and gregarious Insolence 








of more, that no distinct perception of the truth is maimtamed. A vain-glorious 
assumption induces all who hope by such means to be so classed and distin 
guished, to babble of “ the aristocracy of wealth” and * the aristocracy of talent," 
when they inean no more than the power which those attributes confer, 
and which has nothing more to do with aristocracy than any of the other modi- 
fications of circumstances which constitute society It is merely a facon de 
parler—a mode of speech which exaggerates these possessions and endowments 
into more than their natural importance and dignity. But the wantof thus 
distinguishing the artiheial from the natural—the earned from the unearned 
place in the constitutional construction of the commonwealth of England, may 
be productive of infinite mischief 

For the real aristocracy is a comparatively smal!, and also a compact body ; 
and out of these very facts it has happened that its qualities are so tl! under- 
stood. It is seen from a distance, or not seen at all; persons of the lower 
world so rarely obtain admission into its circles, or only into ts inferior and 








worst circles,—for it must necessarily be to a certain degree exclusive,—that 
its principles, feelings, attainments, pursuits, and habits, are apprehended only 
in the very slight degree that they are open to ordinary inspection; and hence, 
not only liable to be misunderstood, but to be misrepresented exactly in pro- 
portion to the general ignorance respecting the particulars above recited. We 
shall show how completely this has been the case 

Upto acertain period,—a date a little preceding the middie of the last 
century,—the ramparts which the pride of station and the power of affluence 
raised around the privileged orders had not been laid open by that general 
leveller, knowledge. Respect and fear alike environed the nobility, concealed 
them from the gaze of the common eye, or elevated them above it. ‘Their 
formalities, their seclusion, enveloped all their doings in a mysteriousness very 
favourable to the sentiment of distant wonder and admiration which appertains 
to the great, and not less impervious to the familiarity which makes “* no man 
ahero to his valet-de-chambre.”” Even their rich and stiff habiliments kept 
alive in themselves a reserve, and in others a deference, which added to their 
exaltation. The change that has brouglt them into the comparatively easy 
intercourse with the world has divested “the order” of the marvellousness 
that appertained to it; and, by the transition, of the effects of that law through 
which nature has ordained that “ omne agnotum pro magnifico cst,” the qualities 





of the parties may, and no doubt they have altered with the progression that 
has wrought this change in the popular sentiment; but it is by no meat 


is BO 
certain that they have also deteriorated ; on the contrary, it ts probat le that the 
material transmutation lies in the increased energy and activity which bas been 
exerted throughout all classes; and it wiil be difheult either to substantiate or 
to believe that increased action is nothing more than increased weakness. By 
this fact, however, we may account for one portion of the decrease of estima- 
tion of the upper ranks of society, And further, the tendency of such a feeling 
is to depreciate, beyond measure, all those advantages which it is the common 
desire, if not the common interest, of their inferiors to under-value and reduce 
The very disdain, not of the arts, but of the accide nts, which thus enshrined 
them from observation, argues indeed an augmented consciousness of desert 
which rarely attends a diminution of power; and when we examine the matter 
more closely, we shall find such to be the incitement 
feriors to their society has not, in this age, been so much the consequence of 
the vice or weakness imputed by the satirists of the last, as of the desire of ap 
probation, and the sensibilityto merit. The noble has descended from his 
sphere, not only to encourage but to contend in his own very business with the 
plebeian. Not war, government, and legislation—not learning and eloquence 
alone have been cultivated by the patrician. Agriculture has been ennobled by 
very numerous examples; what dves not internal navigation owe to the Duke 
of Bridgewater! ‘The \ate Earl Stanhope devoted bhimeelf to pursuits purely 
mechanical, and the printing-press received from hirn its first great improvements 
since its earliest invention. This our age has been fertile of noble authors in 
most departments of literature. Even music bas been advanced incalculably 
by the devotion of titled individuals. All the arts, indeed, have received an 
impulse, not from the patronage alone, but from the practice of nobility. These 
pursuits have brought the aristocracy in some sort into contact and collision, as 
it were, with the world below them; while the concentration of the families of 
peers in London, and the more popular access to the public amusements—the 
attractions of the sea-coast in summer, and of sporting in the winter, which 
have grown with the growth of opulence and the more extended intercourses of 
society offered and promoted by this very opulence, which has also placed num- 
berless of the sons of professional and mercantile success upon the same plane 
with the nobles of the land, and given them equality in almost every one of its 
prerogatives and enjoyments except birth and rank,—all these circumstances 
have served to mingle in one common mass the noble and the rich and the in- 
genious—the virtuous and the vicious alike—to confound them into an anoma- 
lous body, now registered with studious iniquity in the popular nomenclature by 
the common denomination of “ the aristocracy,” or a still worse and more con- 
fused synonym—* the world of fashion.’ Nothing could better serve the turn 
of those who wish to push aristocracy from its place, to degrade or to change its 
nature. But this mass is not the aristocracy 

Out of this ** world of fashion” no simall portion of the calumny is drawn, 
and even to this intent fashion itself is falsitied. Fashion is but the following 
of the weak after the strong. Fashion, like everything else, has its degrees 
it begins in good and ends in evil, as virtues often become vices in their excess 
Fashion has its elegances—ay, and its intellectual 
its follies 


The admission of in- 


elegauces—as well as 
the elegances are often, if not always, the aristocracy, the vices 
and the follies the democracy, of fashion 
their own disposal, whose wealth is superabundant, have | 
since the world stood, to crowd as much gratification, be it 
it solid, be it of moderation, or be it 
wealth could purchase 


frivolous, or be 
of excess, into that time, as their 
Ihe superior intellects, the superior voluptuousness, 


the superior taste, the superior fancy, have, during the same long period, con- 


atantly been exeyted to devise or to promote new pleasures, which, whether in- 
tellectual or sensual, serious or vapi 
ties have aspired to share. ‘Thus has currency been given to the ever-change- 
ful modes, pursuits, occupations, amusements, and even dress, of the vivac wus, 
the imaginative, and the ardent amongst the rich; and such is the law of Na 
ture herself, when she ordains the various c pacities, en " 
and attainments of men and women. Fashion belongs to no one class: for all 
classes have their fashion—that is, they follow 


1, those of less bold or less inventive facul- 


lowments, characters 


in the train which their supe- 
riors—tacitiy, but immediately, acknowledged 


to the newest delight, but with more ar 





—mark out for that which leads 
4 hore ALlOY In Its descent The volgar 

generalization of “the world of fashion’ represents them as foo 

broken ta fortune and health, and the slaves of habits too nveterate to undergo 

change or improvement. Let us see how much of this is true, and how mach 

of the truth attaches to the anstocracy : 


sh and vicious 





The fashionable boy or girl may be of strong or of weak | 
they find their place and take rank accordingly Of 
broken constitutions undoubtedly they are not: they may a: ive, by time, at 


that fatal distinction; but they commence their career the vicour of lif 


lerstanding, and 


wasted sensibilities and 


and only follow the law of their kind, that the exbaust on w t e in oot yrt te: 
to the energy or the excess with which any pursuit ts followed Fash on if t 
mean that attraction which con, regates while it separates ali God's cre at on 
into classes, is common to them all; and, when applied to those who, by ane nlth 
and station, are enabled to employ their time 


in expensive pleasures, is only a 
superlative distinction. Fashion, we repeat, is but the h ‘ 


hope 
ducing the less to imitate the more inventive of their c a ™ 
Nor is fashion without its benefits as well as its friv 
et portion of those contrivance €8,—ekpensive when s 
first instance, but reduced by multipheity to a cheapn 
within almost universal adoption,—by far the greater portion of articles whi 
now constitute, not alone the refinements, but the con 
their existence to the patronage of this all-worsh 
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s By far the great- 
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its widest. and o h he “b am > ? I Is wealth finds 
’ | perhaps te best, COaNNCis, and wm <¢ y en ved for t 
acy ‘ge of every class,—for those wh " r live “ ) their P 
penvence from their invention, ingenuity, at f also whos 
every-cay convenences are literaliy fas ne yt 
Well, but the luxary and the folly of fas P i But do thes 
appertain solely tothe aristocracy, or it 


ia greater Ir 


Those whose time is placed at | 
been agreed, ever | 


belongs to the other classes’ It is awilfal error to assert that the common 
circumstances, the daily and hourly habits of mankind, admit of extraordinary 
elevation. The gifted with talent to advance the progression of society are the 
few; and the very devotion of their time and lofty undertakings prove themto 
be necessarily persons of unbounded commerce with the world of business, or 
of unbroken seclusion and study. The idve, the indolent, those who merely 
seck to pass time agreeably, are the many in allranks. Such dissipation—such 


waste, if you please—is no otherwise peculiar to the aristocracy than as itis 
permitted them to use their own discretion in the employment of their hours 

But even from this trial, if the comparison were fairly conducted, we believe 
they would come out, if not absolutely blameless, incomparably superior 
‘There are material differences between the aristocracy and all below them in 
the conduct and in the ends of education. The accomplishment which is mere- 
ly valuable to the middle classes is almost indispensable to the higher, because 
it appertains of nature and convention to their orcer. ‘Their opportunities of 
acquirement are the highest that can be enjoyed. Their natural sensibilities 
are even mace artificially more delicate; they have, from birth to manhood, 
perfect leisure, money to purchase the finest instruction, and 2 field to exert 
their talents, where, if every excellence be not extolled, every failure, even the 
slightest declension from the most exalted models, is severely satirised or cen- 
sured or contermned. And they do cultivate literature and the arts extensively, 
often, indeed, above measure. They live amongst the purest productions of ge- 
nius—sculptore, pictures, music, books; the greatest artists depend upon the 
judgment of these critics for the acknowledgment of their supremacy. They 
are almost compelled, by the diversity of English and foreign society, to speak 
the languages of hither-Europe, and to perfection. They are stimulated by the 
severest competition—they are frequently found to emulate the most celebrate d 
professors*. ‘Their views are enlarged, improved, and refined by foreign travel, 
and they receive their last high polish from the court 

We have already assigned the true reason why these facts ¢o not make their 
own wey, permeate the community, and obtain for the aristocracy the praise its 
members deserve—they are seldom seen out of the circle uf their immediate 
influence ; therein such attainments are common, according to the degrees of 
the ability uf their possessors, to nearly all who share as well! as witness them ,; 
therefore they excite no extraordinary attention ; and if extreme devotion to 
any single Lbranch—to literature, eloquence, poetry, painting or music—should 
separate the enthusiastic admirer from the herd, the iudividual is almost 
instantly made the object of the bitterest satire, or the most contemptuous 
ridicule That attachment to art which would be the praise of any one 
of lower condition, is converted into a reproach against a member of the 
aristocracy. 

What circumstances, then, enjoyed by persons of lower station, can com- 
pensate these various and superior advantages! how is it ever found that the 
humble rise to emulate and even surpass those who are thus gifted, thus tutored, 
and thus stimulated? Jt is answered,—necessity directs the mind sedulously 
to ove pursuit—necessity secures patience of labour—necessity dictates and 
preserves seclusion, or it forces energetic and fearless action These, connect- 
ed with the ardour of temperament and vigour of facalty which are the cha- 


racteristics of genius-—these are the formers of greatness ; and these, too, have 


been always the formers of the aristocracy. Of the dispositions and the man- 
nere of the order, we shal) hereafter find fitter occasion to speak. 

After this exposition it will be seen how utterly absurd is the reiterated an- 
nuuncement of the decline and fall of the empire of fashion. Reform has, it 
has been averred, given its death-blow to the fashionable world! Has all Lon- 
don west of Temple-bar been swallowed up! No-—it stands exactly where it did ; 
and so dues the fashionable world, in 9 f all that has been said or written 
to the contrary. The court and the mansion, the parks and the squares, the 
King's Theatre and the ball-rooms, St. James's, Bond-street, all these localities 
of fashion, and all the thoughtless brilliant existences that people them with 
gaiety and dissipation, remain precisely what they were and must continue tobe 
in their own nature, 





Why then is the aristocracy to be branded with all the vices, extra 





agaces, 
and frivolities which belong to all classes according to their capacities and de- 
' A better instance, perhaps, can scarcely be found than that of the 
“ Exclusives,” asa certain clique has been denominated. The very circum- 
stance that gives them their name demonstrates their exceedingly small num- 
bers. ‘To be “ exclusive ” they must be few. Are then the caprices, the vices, 
if you will, of a few, admitting that they belong to the aristocracy, to be taken 
for the res geste of them all! With the same justice is the support of the 
gambling-houses, or the race-course, or the prize-ring, attributable to aristocracy 
But numbers alone, rast numbers, can sustain the weight of so enormous a 


grees 


waste. Of the hundred thousand who annually assemble in the spring to wit- 
ness the Derby Stakes at Epsom, how many belong to the aristocracy ’—how 
many of that order contribute to the splendour of the spectacle, how many to 
its contagion !—probably not fifty, certainly not a hundred. Does the folly, the 


vice, then, belong to the nobles or the people! How many of the aristocracy , 


were ever present at a prize-fight’'—How few ever contributed, really contri- 
buted, to the encouragement of this sport of the vulgar’ Not half a dozen— 
and yeteven this brutality has been charged against the aristocracy.+ The 
fairest test is this—Nature is in all conditions imperfect. Does the aristocracy 
exhibit a greater share of imperfection than the rest of mankind! We ought 
not to be called upon to prove a negative, but nevertheless, we shall not decline 
the task 

Upon what evidences then, we ask, is the aristocracy arraigned, and what 
are the especial instances adduced? ‘The authority is, first, the fabulous delinea- 
tions of a certain class of the writers of works of fiction, and next, the pe- 
riodical press, whose calumnies and ignorances are adopted by the envious and 
the idle. Dosuch writers associate, under any approach to intimacy, with the 
class they pretend to pourtray? They do not—except in the persons of two or 


three of the novelists. They see those they affect to ridicule occasionally in | 


| public, at some such distance as Master Shallow saw John of Gaunt in the tilt- 
yard; and if at allin private, very rarely, and under circumstances which most 
probably either prejudice them for or against the characters of the individuals 
they have so little opportunity to survey. For the notice of persons of rank is 
most assuredly felt not lees by persons of talent, than by others less sensitively 
trained; and they are impressed according to the degree in which they consider 
themselves honoured, that is, eccording to the warmth of their expectations and 
their reception. Is any thing more likely to prejudice or to disable the judgment! 
But we shall be told that the novelists of their own day and of their own class 


have, by a surt of universal consent, represente d them to be weak or vicious. 
Whatthen? The novelists have described those prominent parts of the drama | 


of high life which struck them as most picturesque and amusing. These are 
rarely drawn from the lofty, the sober, the silent contemplators or actors of 
virtue, for the great are not accessible under such aspects. Satire is more for- 
cible than praise, and, without offence tothe noble authors, more marketable, 
because more likely to be popular. The good who are described are overlooked 
or eclipsed by the bad. Has any novelist attempted to depicture the pure am- 
bition directed to the public welfare, the incessant cares, inquietudes, and occu- 
pations of the great officers of state, generally chosen from the aristocracy ! 
Notso: the intrigues of Almack’s—the petty partisanship of patronessing— 
the marriage-maneuvring of some broken-down dowager—the insipidity of the 
drawing-room, indeed, bave afforded lively subjects: while all the larger duties, 
sacrilices, and benevolences, are almost unacknowledged, for there is nothing of 
romance, though every thing of honour, about them 

Such isthe authority. We come next to the examples by which it is attempted 
to establish the general rule of profligacy and folly. The novelists have depicted 
the insipidity of drawing-room talk, and of the general amusements of the rich 
and titled. Now, were the ordinary habits of the million of any class thus de- 





scribed, would not the results be the same! Would it not be found that minds 
of common dimensions, employed in their every-day business, exhibit nothing 


but what is ignoble and vapid! And thus is aristocracy brought into question 
It isupon such authority, and upon these satirical 





found the assertion that the entire lives of the entire order are consumed in 
vice, idleness, and frivolity. These are bruited about in every way and throug! 
every channel of publicity ; but, nevertheless, they form only the exceptions 
And again—do they occur more frequently#n the higher than amongst the mid- 
die or lower orders! Certainly not. Sufficient proof exists in the almost uni- 
versal and prominent vices of London. Do the aristocracy contribute more than 
their share to the maintenance of the notorious theatres of vice! Do they feed 
the gin shops, the stews, the saloons t A foolish voung, ora depraved o 
eman is now and then (how seldom!) detected in shameless debauchery ; but 
* At Holkham, in Norfolk, is @ copy of the Belisarius im the possession of the Duk: 
of Devonshire, made by Lady Andover Digby when not more than sixteen years of 
ag It is verv large, and consists of several figures, the size of 
‘ sted, that its aditionally said the Duke offered the original tf ie COpy. 
s asterkng, though by no means a singular, instance. 
The aristocracy are allured to support such schemes through representation 















ma by interested persons of the other classes that their patronage alone is wanting 
produce a national good or a local benefit: they scarcely, Mf ever, onmgmat 
t if the sort. One instance known to us occurs to our recollection. Whent 
fashion of pugilism began to fail, Jackson,the “ limk between t prize-fighter an 
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if regard be had to the multitudinous demoralization of the metropolis, the gross 
sum is obviously furnished out of the funds of the rich, indeed, and the middie 
and the lower orders—not from the aristocracy 

Here are facts: but collateral proof is also to be drawn from a train of “je. 
gitimate presumptions,” as Mr. Burke has it, which begins in the nursery and 
ends only in the grave.—[ To be continued. } 

—_. 
THE ADMIRAL’S DAUGHTER. 
Two Old Men's Tales—The Deformed, and The Admiral’s Daughter. 2 voly 
London: Saunders & Ouey. 

To appreciate fully the merits of these volumes, the reader should have gone 
his weary journey through the fictions of a season: he would then understand 
the pleasure which they have afforded us. But, without such painful prepara- 
tion, there is enough of feeling and nature in their pages—enough of interest 
(melancholy though it be)—enough of true and delicate delineation of character, 
to delight all into whose hands they may fall. 

We shai! not forestall our readers’ pleasure, by giving any detail of the plots 
of these tales. Itis enough to say, that the interest of the first turns upon the 
precarious life of the heir to a large fortune, whose bodily maladies are more 
than balanced by the gifts and graces of his mind, and a love adventure bet ween 
him and a lively fairy-like girl, and poor relation of his step-mother's, (which 
last lady is, what step-mothers have been represented to be from time imme- 
morial, envious, ambitious, and hard-hearted); this is told with great delicacy. 

We, however, object to the catastrophe of * The Deformed’—it is forced ang 
dramatic ; aud, as there are certain indicia about these tales, which make us 
fancy that they are a first work, and, if so, of a writer of good promise, we state 
our objection in the hope that he (or she’) may lay it, as well as our good 
opinion, to heart. 

To extract from this book is no easy matter, if we would do it justice. The 
| incidents (with the exception of the one against which we have borne our testj- 

mony) succeed each other so naturally, the style throughout is so devoid of the 
coneeit (or ornament, as some fancy it,) of smart writing, that, in taking out 
a single scene or two, we must beg our readers to consider them as parts 
in a whole. We shall confine ourselves to ‘The Admiral’s Daughter,’ a 
story purported to be begun by his secretary, and completed by another hand. 
It isa domestic tale, which has often been told before, of happiness destroyed, 
and crime, and expiation, and anguish—yet not often, if ever, told better. The 
author is to be praised for the even-handedness with which he alternately awa- 
kens our feelings of indignation and compassion ; we could weep for the sinner, 
but we fee! the full force of the sin, and acquiesce in the justice of its punish- 
ment 

In the following, our readers will find a sketch of the Admiral’s Daughter, 
| drawn by her faithful and admiring old friend, Mr. Roper :— 

(This sketch appeared in our impression of last week, but as many may not 

have read it, we repeat it now, as necessary to complete the present article. } 

‘Her mother was of Spain—a beautiful Spanish lady, whom the Admiral 
married at Valencia, or at Seville, and she came with him to England, where 
she shortly afterwards died. Her daughter, every one said, was very like her. 
Certainly she wanted that rare pink and white which adorn our beauties—there 
was a tint of olive some might not like; but then her skin was smvoth and 
polished as the finest marble, and her figure Lad a waviness and delicacy which I 
cannot describe—a sort of graceful pliancy about it that I never saw in any other. 
Her feet and hands were so extremely beautiful, it scarcely looked natural— 
| they seemed modelled by art. * * * She used to dress, too, in a way of 

her own—she rarely wore colours, but was always in black or white; and her 
| dresses were not trimmed. and sticking so oddly out and about as those of the 
best dressed young ladies we visited; one did not know how they were made 
| They used to flow like a drapery round her waist, where usually would be a clasp 
of very rich jewels and gold. On her arms she sometimes wore a rich bracelet 
or so, and a splendid gold chain now and then round her neck ; but never any- 
thing in her hair, which was braided about her head in a manner quite her own, 
which I used to think very charming; and she had a way of wrapping a great 
mantle of delicate lace, at times, about her, that was very striking. I was told 
she had it from her mother, as the pattern of her black satin shoe, which cer- 
tainly was most prettily fancied. 

‘*Miss Thornhaugh was all gaietv and good humour—but as wild and as 
wanton asa bird She never much heeded what other people thought or did, but 
went her own way, perhaps one should say, wilful—but it was such a pretty 
wilfulness that I, for one, could not quarrel with it. * * * How she loved 
the old Admiral, her father! and as for him, he adored her—he loved her as the 
apple of his eye—She was the light of his footsteps—the fountain of joy to his 
soul—She was to the stern old seaman, after all the dark and rugged passages 
of his life, like some strain of wild and sweet music filling the intervals of the 
storm. His features, on which the severitv of the quarter-deck had traced those 
lines, firm to rigidity—almost harsh in their dignity—would relax and soften, 
at her approach, to a sweetness quite remarkable ; and his voice, which, whena 
little raised, we could none of us hear without an undefinable sensation, would 
melt to her into the modulations of a lover. As for denying her anything in the 
, world that she wished for, or thinking any thing she chose to say or do could 

be amiss, that never entered into his head. She played with all his fancies, 
which were some of them whimsical and obstinate enough—She smiled him out 
of his anger, for when there was reason he could be very angry. She coaxed 
him to follow her ways, when others found it impossible to bias him.” 

Her coquetries, and her impertinences, and the sweet winning way in which 
she makes it up with her lover, are gracefully told; nor less beautiful is the 
picture of the happiness of her married life, when her sauciness was sobered 
into sprightliness: but we must refer our readers to the volumes for this, and 
give a scene of sadder hue. It explains itself. 

“**T am come !’—said she, as she opened the door of the room in the Albany 
where Laurence, ready dressed to go out, was sitting; ‘1am come!—te claim 
my place at last!—I am come, a guilty, degraded, blasted being—to claim my 
place by your fire-side.’ 

““*Good God, Inez! what is the matter?’ cried he, struck by the hollow 
tones of her voice—still more by the spectral hue of her countenance. ‘My 
Inez, what is it?’ 

“+ Your Inez '!—yes, indeed !—My husband is come home.’ 

“¢Vivian!’ 

** *He is come ;—yes !’—flinging herself prostrate on the floor, while her long 
black hair fell over her to her very feet, as she lay like a crushed worm—con- 
tracted together, as though she would bury her forehead in the earth. ‘Yes! 


he is come—Ly this time he is cone '—He has found his trust betrayed '—hbis 
| hearth defiled '—his faith—his heart, broken '!'—Yes! he is come—his children 


are in his artms—their tears are on his cheek—their hands are in his neck—they 
are all calling for the mother!’ 

‘** And, at these words, such a tempest of groans, and sobs, and tears, rushed 
forth that Laurence thought she would have been suffocated. 

‘He fell on the floor by her side—but she pushed him from her—rude— 
violent—for the first and only time. ‘Touch me not, Laurence—pollute not 
my first honest tears—Serpent—mingle not your insidious poison with my groans 
—Oh, Harry! Harry !—receive me back once more—Take back your wife to 
your bosom !—Forgive me, Harry '—forgive me, Harry '!—I have been mad— 
but I am mad no longer—It was a dream—it was a!] a horrid, wicked dream— 
nothing but a dream—Why am I not at home?” starting suddenly up. ‘* What 
am I about'—Why am I notat home ’—Mr. Hervey, do take me home—He is 
eoming, where am J?” 





*** Will you go hume, my dear Mrs. Vivian?" said Laurence, repressing with 
a violent effort his uwn emotions. ‘Wil! you go home! Indeed you had 
better.” * * 

** But the transient delirium was already over. ‘ You would take me home, 
then,’ with a look of withering conternpt. ‘You would take the empty casket 
back to your friend—Offer him the worthless, withered rose, that you have rified 
—<A fit present for an honourable man—You would take me home ”” 

““* Alas ! Inez, what is it you say '—I would do anything, everything, to serve 
you—and to help you.’ 


** Would you, Laurence ’—I know you would—Forgive me—I spoke in my 


agony—I never intended to reproach you—Forgive me !" 
* Laurence burst into tears 
“* That is right Yes, let us sit down in the dust and wee} —YVes, let us fall 
down on the earth—let him trample us under his feet-— Harry !—Harry " 
‘She sat down on the ground, and Laurence by her side : and there, like tha 
guilty pair, who opened the gates of sin and death on this dark wor!d,—s3 


those two creatures formed for exce!lence and for light—cowering on the earta 


—their faces buried in their hands—weeping and groaning aloud 

We must pass over the manly sorrow of the husband thus forsaken-—the 
intensity of his agony, with a soft g of heart whenever he thinka of her 
whom, in spite of her infidelity, he cannot persuade himself to hate. A dueiis 


the consequence of his friend’s treachery :-— 







“Mr. Trevor, taking the pistols out of the carriage, led Laurence, though 
what were then a few lonely fields. to one, protected from observation by the 
sudden rising of the bar k, surn ounted by a wild pear-tree, and sheltere don the 
other side by a high hedge, at this season rendered impervious to he eve by the 
tangled bushes of wild roses and w e that rose, straggling and fantastic, 

mast to the he tof thetrees. The place was at present solitary, and 
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a world sv beautiful, fixed his melancholy eye. Beneath him stretched the 
glorious plain, rich with woods, and hills, and champaigns, and groves, the mag- 
nificence of nature enhanced by the splendours of that vast and gorgeous city, 
which now spread to the glittering beams of the rising sun its inuumerable 
fanes, and towers, and domes, and sparkling lines of snow white palaces ;—that 
vast hive of living creatures—each so minute, so feeble in his form—yet in his 
world of sensations and of thoughts so vast, sc important, so infinite But now 
the restless tumult of human passions within the pulses of that mighty heart 
was still—at rest after the vain agitations of the day—all still —save the speck, 
the atom, the worm, now crawling on the extreme verge of existence, hesitating 
speculating. marvelling. Such was the reverie of Laurence, as with folded 
arms he stood calmly waiting the moment of his fate ; while Mr. Trevor, with 
an air of deep concern, remained watching the path by which he expecte 

Captain Vivian to approach ‘I see them coming,’ at last he said. But at 
those few syllables, all the calmness of Laurence forsook him in an inatant ; 
the blood rushed to his heart—the colour flew into his face—he trembled—he 
shook—he could scarcely stand. The reality of actual presence—to see '—to 
face !—Harry !—Vivian '—the man he had loved— the man he had betrayed— 
to meet him—to confront him ! It is impossible to calculate the effect which 
the sudden appearance of one we have wronged, suddenly presented, will pro- 
duce. Few dare attempt the ordeal—al! fly instinctively from the face of those 
they have injured—but so to meet a friend! All the circumstances of their 
last parting—Harry’s wringing hand and faltering voice—the tender accents in 
which he confided his all to the faith of his frend—the looks—the words—his 
own solemn oaths—his own faltering purposes—rushed to his mind with that 
dreadful force with which we may imagine our forgotten sins, our obliterated 
acts of wrong—our carelessly atoned for errors—crowding in confusion on the 
memory, as we stand in trembling agitation before the awfu! bar of final judginent 
Harry approached steadily and calmly ; his eye was serene, serious, yet mild— 
his face pale—a sudden hectic passed over it, as he first looked upon Laurence, 
but as suddenly subsided. He came forward, followed by Captain Sullivan; 
and having exchanged salutes with Mr. Trevor, remained without suffering 
himself to be mastered by any external sign of emotion, while the seconds 
arranged the few necessary preliminaries. Not so Laurence—he had turned 
away. 











‘He could not endure the sight to see, 
Of the man he had loved so fervently.’ 

His heart was indeed wrung; and great was his difficulty so far to retain his 
self-possession as to forbear from groaning aloud. All! the softness of the mother 
melting in his bosem, he longed to fling himself upon the earth, to kneel before 
his friend, confess his fault, and implore his pardon; he longed to crawl in the 
dust, and kiss his feet with all the abjectness of remorse and shame. He stood 
thus—his breast heaving, as if itwould burst—his breath thickening—his frame 
shaking, when Mr. Trevor touched him on the shoulder, and, presenting the 
pistol, told him to turn and face his adversary. ‘The dropping of my handker 
chief is the signal,’ said he ; but Laurence listened as though he heard not; his 
eyes were dizzy—his head swam—he fumbled w.th his pistol instead of holding 
it as he ought to have done. ‘This way,’ said Trevor. Laurence turned, as 
it were, mechanically ; his knees knocked together: his hands, as if in a spasm, 
suddenly contracted ; the pistol wasa hair trigger, and, as he raised his arm 
convulsively, it exploded—a loud report—and Vivian dropped senseless on the 
grass at his feet. Laurence clapped his hands over his forehead, and with a 
shriek that ran through the heavens, fell down on his knees, and thence tumbling 
forwards, rolled over towards the hedge, while Trevor and Sullivan sprang for- 
wards to assist the wounded man. ‘The face was one mass of blood; the head 
seemed shattered in pieces. ‘The two young men, almost insensible with hor- 
ror, could at first only kneel simultaneously on each side of the body. Captain 
Vivian was, to all appearance, dead. He lay extended on the turf—his hat ofl— 
his fair hair scattering on the ground—a miserable mangled spectacle.” 

The closing scene of this tragedy will teil the rest :— 

* Calmed by that languor which succeeds tothe dreadful excitement of fever, 
his feelings which, thus irritated, had displayed themselves in the most fearful 
agonies, softened at the near and certain approach of death. A gentle and me- | 
lancholy composure once more tranguillized his spurits—He asked to see bis | 
children. 

“ They were speedily brought—and by his desire, came into his chamber un 
attended 

‘Inez, trusting to the power of that disguise which had deceived so many— | 
and indeed almost reckless of consequences, now that the termination of al! 
seemed so fast approaching, remained in the room, partly concealed by the shade 
of a curtain—Her heart in its desuiation yearned after her little ones—and she 
resolved to see them once more, at any risk. 


“ They came into the room, like the babes in the wood, holding by each other's 
hands, but no longer cheerful and prattling—Already Inez could detect in the 
air of both the effect of Miss Vivian's notions of education. 

“Florence, indeed, always soft and gentle, appeared only paler than she was 
wont: but the joyous, open-hearted little Georgy had already worn that broken 
down, dull look which children of an ardent, hasty, affectionate character assume, 
when treated with coldness and severity. 

“* Tutored, repressed, for ever naughty, the poor little child had passed in dis- 
grace and tears the days which had elapsed since, forsaken by her mother, she | 
had been consigned to the care of a cold, unsympathising stranger. 

‘Inez, whose penetration, ever acute, was sharpened by a mother’s sympathy | 
—read all this with a bleeding heart, as the lovely children entered the room.— 

‘«¢ Are you there, my treasures?’ said the father’s bruken voice. 

“*Papa! Papa!’ 

“*Gently, gently, Georgy,’ said little Florence, but the child was already 
pressed to its father’s bosom. 

“*Ah! how glad I am to come to you!—We have been so unhappy,’ said | 
the little girl. | 

““* Have you, my darlings? Where is Florence?’ 

**« Here, papa, close by—Can’t you see her!’ 

«My little ones—I can’t see.’ 

“Florence wept—Georgy cried; ‘And you're so i!!! Poor, poor Papa !— 
Where’s mama to nurse you !" 

*** Oh, Georgy '" said Florence 

“*They won't let me speak of her at Aunt Vivian’s—and they say I’m very 
naughty, ‘cause I can't help it—and I will speak of her—I love her best of all 
the world, and fe 

“*Hush! hush! my dear ;’ said Jnez softly from behind the curtain—She 
saw that this was more than Captain Vivian could bear } 

**« That’s Mama—' said the child, springing joyfully.—* That's Mama—She's 
behind the curtain—She’s hiding herself for play—Mama! dearest! sweet 
Mama!’ flinging herself across the bed, and throwing her arms round her neck ; 
‘I knew you would come again.’ 


“* My child,’ said Inez, endeavouring vainly to unclasp the eager arms which | 

mbraced her. ‘I am not your Mama. I am the nurse.’ 

*** Oh don't, don’t play at that any longer,’ said Florence, bursting into tears, 
as she ran towards her, and hung upon her gown—' Mama! mama! do kiss 
me.” 7 * * 

“** Speak,’ said Captain Vivian, in a hollow tone. ‘Speak again . The 
child is not mistaken.—Have you been with me all these days 
“* Forgive me !’ was all that Inez could say— 
“A pause 

** At length .—* My children, embrace her !—it is your mother !’ 

“Inez, thus permitted, gave way to all her fondness—-She clasped the 
children alternately to her breast—She covered them with kisses, while her sobs 
and tears were audible. Captain Vivian understood the scene he was unable to 
witness, and a tear rolled down his wasted cheek 

“At length, having allowed time for their emotion to subside, he desired her 
to bring the little girls close to him, and, having kissed, and given them his 
blessing, and exhorted them, in broken accents, to be good children. he told Inez 
to take them to their nurse, and ‘then return,’ he said, ‘to me!’ 

* She re-entered the room, alone ; but, timid and ashamed, she feared to ap- 
proach the bed. 

“*Ts it, indeed, you 7’ said C 
short—my moments are counted 

« @ 





aptain Vivian. ‘Come nearer to me—time is 
Have you nothing to say 7?’ 
1e now came up, and kneeled down by the side of the bed. — 


“eH 6 ‘ 
Harry, I had not intended to allow myself this consolation—I had not 





r 





I did not dare to hope 
it—I came to perform, as I best might, my poor duty of attending you—to save, 
if possible, a life my guilt had destroyed It has not pie ased God to bless en- 
ceavours such as mine; but, Harry you haye not cursed me—When my father 
me, you did not curse me—Forgive me, before you die.” ; 


hoped that, in this world, you would speak to me more 








Tov happy so to die,’ in a deep and broken voice. ‘ The dark curtains of 
the grave are folding round—the pride of inexorable honour asks no more— 
Death sanctifies the affection it cannot interrupt. My Inez! may God forgive 
you, as Ido' 
“He stretched out his wasted hand—She took it reverently. and pressed upon 
it one long, holy kiss. 
** May I stay with you?’ at last she said, with great humility 


° Don't send 
me away ' 


** Alas you need not fear it; a few | ef } rs, Inez and I sha e| 


| maxims of ancient policy become inapplicable 
| democratic fruit nearer by half a century to its maturity 





| neighbourhood. 
| foreign wars, and at home a two-fold anarchy, both moral and physical 


| in the United States’ 


leaning against her arm, his hand locked in her's. But too soon his breath began 


tu thicken ; shades of darkness gathered round his features. He agitated his 
arms.— 


*** Here—here '’ he said 
“She rose, and stretched out hers—he caught her to his bosom—he was no 


more . 


We cannot conclude our notice without « xpressing a hope that these “ Two 
Old Men” belong te a community wherein others may be found with tales to 
tell; and, let us hope, not quite so melancholy as these 

—>_——_ 
THE FUTURE DESTINY OF THE WORLD. 
By M. de Chateaubriand. —(Third Extract.) 

“Europe is hastening to a democracy. What is France but a republic, fet 
tered by adirector’ Nations have outgrown their swaddling clothes, they 
have attained their majority, and pretend that they have no longer need of guar 
dians. From the time of David dowa to our days, kings have been at the head 
of affairs—it seems now to be the turn of the people. The short exceptions of 
the Greek, Carthaginian, and Roman republics, do not change the general fact 
of the political state cf antiquity, viz., that monarchy was the establishe d condi- 
tion of society all over the globe: now, all societies abandon monarchy, or at 
least monarchy such as we have hitherto known it. 

“The symptoms of the social transformation abound. In vain do we attempt 
to re-constitute a party for the absolute government of one man; the elementary 


principles of this government are notto be found; men have changed as wel! as 
principles 








Though facts sometimes appear to oppose each other, they never 
theless concur towards the same result, like the wheels of a machine, which, 
turning mm Opposite directions, produce a common action 

“ Sovereigns, by gradually submitting to necessary liberties, by detaching 
themselves without violence, and without shock, from their pedestal, might 
transmit to their descendants, for a longer or shorter period, their hereditary 
sceptre, reduced to proportions measured by the laws. France would have more 
calmly ensured her happiness and her independence by keeping a child who 
could not have made of the days of July a shameful deception; but no body 
understood the event. Kings persist in keeping what they cannot retain: in 
stead of descending gently 





by an inclined plane, they expose themselves to the 
danger of falling into the abyss; monarchy, instead of dying a glorious death, 
full of honours and of years, runs the risk of being flayed alive—a melancholy 
mausoleum at Venice contains only the skin of an illustrious general. The 
countries least prepared for liberal institutions, such as Spain and Portugal, are 
impelled to constitutional movements. In these countries, ideas outstrip men 
France and England, like two mighty battering-rams, shake, by reiterated blows, 
the crumbling ramparts of ancient society. ‘The boldest doctrines on property, 
equality, and liberty, are proclaimed morning and evening in the face of monarchs, 
who tremble behind a triple line of suspected soldiers. The deluge of democ- 
racy 1s gaining vpon them—they ascend from story to story, from the ground 
floor to the roof of their palaces, whence they will cast themselves into the 
waves that will swallow them up 

“The discovery of printing has changed the conditions of society ; the press, 
amachine which canrot now be broken, will continue to destroy the ancient 


world till it has formed a new one. Printing is the only creating word of a} 


powers ; the world (/a parole) created the universe ; unhappily the word (le Verbe) | 


in man partakes of human infirmity; it will mingle evil with good, till our 
fallen nature shall have recovered its original purity 

‘: Thus the transformation brought on by the age of the world will take place ; 
every thing is calculated on this plan; nothing is now possible but the natural 
death of society, as at present constituted, which must lead to its regeneration 
It is impiety to contend with the angel of God, to fancy we shall arrest the de- 
signs of Providence. Beheld from this elevated point of view, the French 
Revolution is but a small part of the revolution; all impatience ceases, all the 
Louis Philippe has brought the 
The stratum of civism 
in which Philippism has planted itself, being less exhausted by the revolution 
than the military and popular strata, still furnishes sume sap for the vegetation 
of the government of the 7th August; but it will soon be exhausted 


‘The reign of Louis Philippe, rising amidst the universal order, is only an 


apparent anomaly, not a real infraction of the laws of morality and equality ; | 


these laws have been violated in a limited and relative sense—they are followed 
inan unlimited and general sense. From an enormity allowed by God I should 
draw a more elevated conclusion; I should deduce the Christian proof of the 


| abolition of royalty in France: this very abolition, and not individual punish 


ment, would be the expiation of the death of Louis XVI. No one has been per- 
mitted after that just prince permanently to wear the diadem. Napoleon saw it 
fall from his brows, notwithstanding his victories ; Charles X., notwithstanding 
his piety. ‘To complete the degradation of the crown in the eyes of the people, 
the son of the regicide may have been permited to recline for a moment, asa 
mock king, on the ensanguined couch of the martyr 

* For the last forty years all the governments in France have perished by their 
own fault. Louis XVI. might twenty times have saved his crown and his life ; 
—-the republic sunk only under the excess of its crimes ;—Bonaparte might have 
established his dynas:y, and he precipitated himself from the summit of his 
glory ;—but for the ordinancesof July, the Jegitimate throne would be still stand- 
ing. The present government, however, does not appear likely to commit a fault 
fatal to its existence ; its power will never be suicidal; all ite skill is exclusively 
devoted tu its own preservation—it is tuo intelligent to die of a folly; it has 
nothing in it to render it guilty of the mistakes of genius, or of the weakness of 
virtue. 

‘* But, after all, it must go. What are three, four, six, ten, twenty, years in 


| the careerof apeople? ‘The former state of society perished with the Chris- 


tian policy from which it issued. At Rome the government of a man was sub- 
stituted for that of the law by Cwsar; they passed from the republic to the em- 


| pire. The revolution now proceeds in a contrary direction; the power of the 


law takes the place of that of man; we pass from royalty to republicanism 
era of the people has returned; it remains to be seen how it will be 


| filled up. 


“First of all, Eorope must be equalised on the same system; we cannot 
suppose a representative government in France, and absolute monarchies in its 
Butto effect this, itis but too probable that we shall have 


‘* Tf property alone were in question, will it not be touched’? will it remain 
distributed as itnow is’ A society in which individuals possess an income of 
two millions, while others are obliged to fill their mean dwellings with heaps of 
filth, in order to collect worms, which worms sold to the fishermen are the only 
means of subsistence of these families, which are themselves aborigines of the 
dunghill; can such a society remain stationary, on such foundations, and amidst 
the progress of ideas’ 

‘ Bat if property is touched, immense convulsions will ensue, which wil! not 
be effected without bloodshed. The law of blood and of sacrifice meets us 
every where 
universe. Before a new law shall have issued from this chaos, the stars will 
have many times risen and set. Eighteen bundred years which have elapsed 
since the Christian era bave not sufficed for the abolition of slavery ; but 4 very 
small part of the Evangelical mission is yet accomplished 

“These calculations do not suit the impatience of the French; in the revo- 
lutions which they have eflected, they have never admitted the element of time 
—for this reason, they will always be confounded by results contrary to their 
hopes. While they are overturning, time is arranging ; it brings order into dis- 
order; rejects the unripe fruit, and gathers that which is mature; sifis men, 
manners, and ideas 

** What will the new (state of ) society be I cannot tell; ite laws are on- 
known tu me; I do not comprehend it, any more than the ancients could com- 
prehend the state of society without slaves, produced by Christianity How 
will fortunes be brought to a level’ how will wages be adjusted to labour? how 


God delivered up his Son to the cross, to renew the order of the 


| will woman attain to complete emancipation! I know not. Hitherto society has 


proceeded by aggrezation and by families : what aspect will it bear when it shall 
be merely indrridual, as it is tending to become, as we see it already form itself 
Probably tie human race will grow greater; 


be feared that man wil! grow less—that eminent genius will 


but it is to 
be lost—that ima- 


gination, poetry, the arts, wil! expire in the cells of a society like 4 bee -hive, in | 


which each individual will be but a bee—a wheel in a machine—an atom in 
organized matter. If the Christian religion were to be extinguished, the world 
would come through liberty to that social petrifaction which China bas attained 
through slavery 
* Modern society has taken ten centuries to compose itself 
of the middle rs were vigorous, because they were in the ascending progres- 
sion. This waning world will pot recover its strength till it shall have reached 
the lowest degree, when it will begin to reasecend to a new life ] see, indeed, 
' 


The generations 





a population which proclaims its power. which cries, ‘Jwill! the futore is 


mine! I discover the universe! those who came before me saw nothing! the 


world was waiting for me! I am incomparable! my forefathers were cinidren 
and idiots !' 

‘ Have the facts corresponded with these magnificent words! What hopes 
have been deceived, w erpect both to talents and to characters if you 
except about t yu yf real merit, what 4 herd have w { libertine, abortive 
ge at ™ ’ ‘ r ny polit : ) € fa }, scrambiing 
J ars 1 a flock which 

i 
‘ ‘ 
) ‘ er 
e; ‘ ene ‘ . 4 to ey 4 


and the rain. We are but transitory, intermediate, obscure generations, devoted 
to oblivion—forming the chain to reach the hands which will reap the harvest 
of futurity 


“If it were true that the exalted races 





f kings, refusing to become en- 
lightened, approached the termination of their power, would it not be better for 


their historical glory, that, by an end wi rihy of their grandeur, they should retire 
into the sacred night of past ages! Life prolonged beyond the bounds of a 
splendid existence is worthless. ‘The world be comes weary of you and the noise 
you make. Alexander, Cwsar, Napoleon, disappeared according to the rules of 
glory to die nobly (pour mourtr beau) you must die young. Give not the 
children of the spring occasion to say, ‘ How ' ie this that reputation, thet per- 
son, that race, for which the world c! "pped tte hands, for a lock of hair. a emile 
a look of whom life would have been thor tht too mean a sacrifice! How me. 
lancholy i it to see the aged Lovis XIV. a stranger to the new generation, 
with nobody about him to converse with hin of bis own times, bot the old Duke 
de Villeroi. It was a last vietory for the great Condé in his dotage to have met 
on the brink of the grave with Bossuet : the orator reanimated the silent waters 
of Chantilly; he cheered the second childhood of the old man, by recalling 
the glories of his youth ; and by bidding an iunmortal adieu to his white haire 
restored the dark ringlets of youth to the brow of the victor of Rocroy Oh, 
ye men who love ylory, take care of your tomb: lay y urselves well in it 

endeavour tu make a good figure in it, for there you wil 








emain' 
CMATRACARIAND 
rHE VILLAGE DOCTOR 


published called “ Rough Sketches of Char acter, &c."" 
Among the “ natives” the Doct fi 


From a volume just 


tor flourishes, We give some traits 
** Tt is said that the worthy doctor has done much to colomse the churchyard 
~and where is the doctor who has not? It is their vocation ; uf people will 


take physic, what can they expect! Al 
from his neighbours 
but while we sink scandal, we may have 
self, mounted on a horse that does not lc 
followed by three or four ugly curs, calle 

They are giving tonzue Confound their ye iping ' The doctor has 
barrel, for he does not now ‘kill two birds with one stone.’ w hatever he may 
havedone. His shoot ngjacket, of brown velveteen, is not the newest 
deed, if a poor man had it on his back, he would be suspected of hav 
a scarecrow, 


re that I know of Dr Slaimour ws obtained 
Phey tell strange tales, which | do not care to repeat; 
our joke Ah’ there is the man him- 
* as il he took hie oats ad jbitwm, and 
by thelr master ‘sporting dogs.’ 


his double- 


in- 
: denuded 
His thin, sharp visage is somewhat concealed by a widk 
hat of straw, which looks as if he sometimes doubled it 


t up for convenience, and 
put it into his pocket. The thorns and brambles bave evidently beer busy 


there. His spider limbs are encased in leather gaiters, surmounted by cordu 
roy. Seven or eight hours will that man walk after game, innocent of killing, 
and call it ‘sport.’ Bat if he does not kill the bird 
it must be confessed 


brimmed 


he terribly frightens them, 
His appearance, the yelling of his dogs, and his vast 
expenditure of powder, are more than enoug 


harmless, and nobody objects to his shoot: 


| It is thought that the birds and hares will become used to him, as they find that 
what is sport to him will never be death to themselves The 


for that llowever, he is very 
ig OVer Whatever ground he pleases 


worthy doctor, 
wisely enough, never sported till he left off practice, as it might have interrupt 


ed his professional luies; but when he retired, at the age of sixty, or there 
abouts, he abandoned wisdom, and carried a gun. He talks much of the joys of 


his pursuit, and begins his observations with ‘we sportemen,’ and 


goue rally 

gives a pe rsonal anecdote, after the fashion of sportemen In short, he would 
be as good a sportsman as the best, if he could only shoot well « nough He has 
| clandestine Assignations with--Ob! don't start, it is not that sortof thing I 
mean ; the doctor is amoral man—his assignations are with a poacher, who 

| fure ishes him with asupply of pame on the | terms, with which the doctor 
| swells his pockets, and returns home triumphant. + ¢ apital sport—ecapital 
sport!’ he exclaims, while his eyes sparkle and twinkle with evident glee, and 


he exultingly displays his stock of game to ali around him Phe community of 
poachers talk of subscribing for a new shooting-jacket for him, in token of their 
gratitude for the support and encouragemet he affords them. Werea sports 
men like him, poachers would be essentially necessary We t may he 
continue to ramble! * Happine ss,’ as Swift « iys, ‘ia the perpetual posacssion 
of being well deceive and no man ever took more pains to deceive himself 
than the doctor does when he persuades himself he lie will 
never kill any thing unless he has recor to physi I wonder he never 


thought of trying it Who knows what the effect of a dos might be upon the 
’ 


& eporteman 





e 
| feathered race His foriner success argues well for it.’ 
Lot, the tador, is one of the most amu ng men (or ninth)in the whole town 
We must exhibit a shred or two ef him, in justice to his able delineator. Lot 
is tnore of a poacher, however, than a snip 

* Hlere a scratching At the back-door is heard, and the tailor exclaims. ‘ Lie 
down there puppy, ye shall bave yer dinner presently.’ But the puppy won't 
lie down, and im if comes, in the shape of a well-grown white bitch, of a very 
suspicious breed, with an eye like her master's, dark, piercing, and cunning, 
and a head and shoulders that bear the marks of a thousand encounters with the 
bushes, ‘That's a fine bitch seemingly, Lot! Is she good for any thing?’ 
‘ Nothing at all, sir—not she ; good for nothing but a bone, as we say.’ * Did 
you ever tryher?’ ‘Oh! no, sir, J didn't; but the man as left her did, but she 
wouldn't face the thorns.’ ‘She looks as if she wouldn't.’ 


Something in the 
expression of this sentence induces the tailor to continue. ‘ She's the biggest 
cur ever was sce'’d. My cat there scratched her all over, as you see, sir, and 
she never offered to bite her, only run away, that’s all. ‘The man as ‘longs to 
her is gone up the country for a few days; I wish he'd come and fetch 
her.’ ® e * 

“That man is seventy years of age, and there are many in the parish of thirty 
who are not equal to him in manhood. How he contrives to work as he does 
all day, andto be out rambling all night, nobody can tell. He never sleeps, 
that’s certain; or, if he does. it is with his eyes open, and his needle going 
Had Lot no other avocation than his trade, his regularity and industry would be 
a pattern to the whole place. He has been known to continue hard at work all 
day, to leave his board at dark, and professedly retire to bed. The same night he 
has been seen on the road, ten or twelve miles from his home, in the direction 
of Mr. B.'s plantation; he has been observed with a bag of game ready for the 
coach, which passes within two miles of bis abode, and at six o'clock in the 
morning was on his board for the day, as if nothing had happened, only com- 
plaining, perhaps, that the dogs in the town barked eo that he could not * geta 
wink of sleep.’ 


From the Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall 
One of the most «triking scenes in this work is a duel between M. de Villar- 
din and the young Comte de Mesnil, whose declaration of love to the duke's 
wife has reached the ears of the former. The English page is to be the sole 
witness of the combat, and the night before has been engaged with his master 
in digging the grave which on the morrow one or other of the combatants is to 
fill 


““T was up at the time prescribed, sar 


ee 
ROMANTIC DUEL. 


4 


l}as I could in otter 
darkness, and then walked away to the tree, which I reached just ae the first 
| faint gray of the morning began to mingle with the blackness of night. Whenl 
had waited there abuut a quarter of an hour, | heard the sound of a horse's feet 
and, a moment after, perceived Monsieur de Villardin, who sprang to the gr yond, 
and giving me his rein to bold, on'y remarked that it was darker than he had 
expected ; although, by this time, the dawn had made considerable progress. — 
In about five minutes after, which he spent in selecting a piece of firm dry turf 
unencumbered by trees, and fitted, as far as possible, for the sort of morning's 
amusement in which he was going to exercise himself, the sound of another 
| horse’s feet was heard, and we were soun joined by the Countde Mesnil. He 
was quite alune; and dismounting at a Jittle distance, he bowed coldly to Mon- 
sieur de Vijlar saying, ‘As you requested, sir, I have come alone. You, 
I sec, have brought your page.’ ‘I did #o, sir, replied the duke, ‘in the firet 
place, that he might hold our horses: in the next, that he might aid the 
survivor in filling up you trench ;’ and he pointed to the grave. ‘He is 8 
| boy of honour and of birth,’ he added, ‘and you may trust him folly; bot, 
if you desire it, | will order him to withdraw.’ ‘Not on my account, re- 
plied Monsiesr de Mesnil; I am just as well pleased that he should be pre- 
sent; though, ] most say, that I should have thought the Duke de Villardin 
might have found seme fitter person than a page to carry his cartel to the 
Count de Mesni ‘| have chosen the method of proceeding I have follow- 
| ed, Monsieur de Mesni!, not only because I think these things between brave 
| men had better always be done as quietly as possible, tut also because 
| { jadged it onnecessary that many witnesses should hear me tel! you, 46 J now 
| do. that I look upon you 4s a villain, a hypocrite, and a traitor, devoid of every 
good feeling but the brute qoality of courage!’ ‘Enough, enough, si, cried 
| the Count de Mesnil : ‘the fewer of such words as well as the fewer witnesses 
the better. Where do you take your ground’’ He then gave me his horse's 
| 
| 
' 
} 


dled the horse as we 








rein, and Monsieur de Villardin led him to the spot which he bad chosen, made 
him examine it accurately, to see that there was no inequality or artifice, and 
then, drawing his eword, caused his adversary to measure it with the blade of 
| his own, which proved to be nearly an inch Jonger On percerving this differ- 


. ’ i Man _ ‘ 
| ence, the count “ec red that he was perfectiy willing to wait, i Monsieur de 


Villardin t t fit to send to the castle fora more equal weapon; but the 
* ow Whe , . ' . that he ad r 
ke replied, that he war te content “ tne sw . t ; and 
throwing aw a cloak, hat, and coat, to ground, and pot } elf ina 
, * 7 ‘ yr ’ . A, 
! posture ‘ The Count de {est prepare ) for 1 con it wiy He 
. . , j 7 ° t the 2 two three slight traite that I re- 
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marked in his conduct, which induced me to believe that, either from the Con- 
sciousness of having wronged bis friend, or from feeling himself inferior in 
skill and dexterity, he advanced not to the encounter with the same ' 
as that which @ in the whole 4 nour of M de Villardin 
When the doke had first referred to the grave which we had dug the night 
before, and pointed st out with his hand, the eye a young count pee 
eager! it for a moment, aud it was evident t anticipations 
soauiie eed up were felt bitterly. He was pale, too ; and though be spoke 
firmly and calmly, I pereeived that there was a difficulty in unfastening his 
cloak, and all the other litte preparations, which spoke a mind intensely oecu- 
pied with other thoughts. I observed also, and it seemed somewhat strange, 
that he in no degree referred to the cause of his present hostile opposition to @ 
man who had been so lately his friend ; and, indeed, it seemed that the few 
short lines which Monsieur de Villardin bad written had been quite sefficient to 
explain al!, and to make hitn feel that amity was changed for ever into unquench- 
able late between them. Att length al! was prepared, and the swords of the two 
combatants crossed. After a few parades on either part, which served no pur- 
pose but to let each know the skill and peculiar mode of fencing of bis adver- 
sary, the assault assumed a more serious character ; but still it appeared that 
both wished to maintain the defensive, ond I plainly saw that, more than once, 
the duke could have wounded or disarmed bis opponent, had he thought fit. In 
a short time, however, the Count de Mesnil, who was of a hasty and passionate 
disposition, and not so old a soldier as Monsieur de Villardin, beeame heated in 
the encounter, and pressed his antagonist hard, still keeping a wary hand and 
eye, but evidently beeoming more and more vehement at each pass. At length, 
in a furious lunge, by not keeping his right foot quite straight, and probably 
more accustomed tu the salle d’armes than the green sward, be slipped, and 
came upon bis knee, perfectly at the mercy of his adversary. Bat Monsieur de 
Villardin, to my surprise, dropped the point of his sword, bidding bim rise. *1 
do not take advantage of an accident, sir,’ he sxid. The count rose, with down- 
cast eyes and a burning cheek, and replied, after a moment's pause, ‘I cannot, 
of course, after this act of generosity, think ’ «Tf, sir.’ said Monsieur de 
Villardin, cutting him short, * you are contented to go forth into the world again, 
as one who bears the name of villain, and hypocrite, and scoundre|—and, I shall 
then add, coward—tnount your horse and begone :-—if not, resume your place.’ 
The count’s eyes flashed, and the combat was instantly renewed, but this time 
with a different result. At the end of four or five passes, with a movement so 
rapid that I could scarcely see how it was effected, though it may be believed I 
was an eager spectator, Monsieur de Villardin parried # lunge of his adversary 
in soch a manner as to leave the whole of the count’s person open. He then 
longed in return, and the next moment the Count de Mesnil, was lying prostrate 
on the turf. Ata sign from the duke, I threw the bridles of the horses over a 
low bough, and ran up to the spot. The fallen man by that time bad raised 
himself upon one arm, and with the other hand seemed grasping at the blades 
of grass; bot be spoke not, and his head, drooping forward, concealed his coun- 
tenance. *‘ Shall I bring water!’ I said; but, ere time was given for an answer, 
the strength which had enabled him to raise himself so far passed away, and 
with a single groan he fell back upon the ground and expired. We stood and 
gazed upon his still, pale countenance for several minutes ; but it was very evi- 
dent, from the first look, that his career was at an end ; and, after a pause, the duke 
bent over him and opened his vest. Scarcely a drop of blood had flowed from the 
wound which caused his death, although, from the direction it had taken, it seemed 
to me that it must have pierced his heart. ‘ It is over!’ said Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin,—* it is over! yet, pot your hand upon his heart, my boy : see if it beats.’ 
As I opened bis shirt to do #0, there dropped out a locket, which was suspended 
from bis neck by a blue riband, and which contained a single lock of black hair. 
As soon as he saw it, the Duke caught it up, and, unfastening the riband, gazed 
upon the fair hair for a moment or two with an eager look. Jt was certainly the 
colour, to a very shade of that of Madame de Villardin; and / instantly saw 
that the demon had taken possession of her husband once more. After gazing 
at the locket for several minutes, he put it by, and then asked me, sternly, if 
the mah were dead. I replied that he certainly was, as far as I could discover. 
* Then now to our next task,’ said the Duke: * bring me yon mantle and coat.’ 
Limmediately obeyed, and bringing forward the clothes of the unhappy count, I 
aided in wrapping the body therein; and then, taking the feet, while the Duke 
raised the head, we bore the corpse to the grave that we had dug, and laid it 
there, without prayer or benediction. We next placed the hat and sword of the 
decensed in the earth along with him; and then, as fast as possible, filled up 
the pit with mould. Notwithstanding the quantity of earth I had removed the 
night before, there was still more than enough to fill up the grave to the level of 
the other ground, and I had four or five shovelsful more to carry down and cast 
into the river. When that was done, however, and the last spadeful had been 
disposed of, we laid the turf down again over the spot; and so carefully had it 
been removed, that, though the ground was a little raised, it required some 











She Alvion. 


the Church of Ireland never can be permanent, unless it be a part of the Umion 
to leave, as a guard, power to the United Parliament to make some provision 
on this subject beyond any act of their own that can now be agreed upon.” “Tt 
may be expedient to leave to Parliament an opportunity of considering what 
may be fit to be done for his Majesty's Chatholic subjects, without seeking, at 
present, any rule to govern the Protestant Establishment, or making any provi- 
sion upon that subject.” ; 

This, Mr. Ward maintained, was true political foresight; and the erperience 
of thirty years had only given fresh cause to deplore, that the advice had not 
been sooner followed. In fact, the Union with Ireland had never been com- 
pleted. The interests of the two countries had never been identified. The 
Protestant Church had been the continual and insurmountable bar to kindly ap- 
proximation: that bar it was our interest as well as duty to remove. Would 
any man say, that if Mr. Pitt's advice as to the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
clergy had been acted upon in 1801, the question of repeal would have been 
mooted in 18341 He did not believe it possible. Those who agitated the 
question here and elsewhere (elsewhere at least, for here it bad not been dwelt 
upon with the weight he should give to the point), found it invariably necessary 
to connect the question of repeal with the claims of the Roman Catholics against 
the Irish Church. Half the petitions upon the table were framed upon that 
model ; and if that objection were once removed, he believed that the great 
power of the word “ al" would be for ever at an end. Coming to more 
modern times, the entrance of the subject into Irish imaginations he would not 
say, but into Irish minds, because they felt that they had justice on their side, 
was connected with the unwillingness of the Roman Catholics to pay for a 
Church in the doctrines of which they did not believe. 

Sir John Newport had told the House in 1822, that “ the tithe system could 
not be continved, unless it was determined to entail eternal misery and disquiet 
on Ireland” When the extreme danger and delicacy of the topic was urged, 
Mr. Spring Rice replied, “There is one thing more dangerous than discussion, 
and that is despair ; and that tithes were the last drop in the full cup of Irish 
suffering.” Sir Henry Parnell attributed the distress of Jreland “ to political 
excitement arising out of religious wrong.” Ne one had better desoribed the 
effect of the tithe system than Mr. Stanley, who, Mr. Ward regretted exceed- 
ingly to find, was not in his place. He regretted this circumstance more espe- 
cially, as much of his argument was founded on the language of Mr. Stanley, and 
the line of policy he had pursued. However, the House, he hoped, wovld do him 
the justice to believe, that if he did not forego the arguments he had intended to 
use inconsequence of Mr. Stanley’sabsence, be would not on that account make use 
of any which he would not have urged had he been in his place. [The House re- 
sponded by a general cheer to Mr. Ward’s anxiety to have this matter clearly under- 
stood. } In the year 1832, Mr. Stanley had described the resistance to tithes as uni- 
versal, among the Protestants of the North as well as the Catholics of the South ; 
aud the remedy proposed was c ation. But ¢ tation would not do. It 
was not enough without a new appropriation. The results of Mr. Stanley's 
measure had proved this in the clearest manner. He had the resources of the 
empire at his command. ‘The House reposed unlimited confidence in him—he 
had men, arms, money, Tithe-bills, Coercion-bills—nothing was refused him, and 
what was the result? Was Ireland tranquil !—was property in Ireland secure ? 
Mr. Stanley made the Crown the grand Receiver-General for the Church: he 
thought he could settle the question at once by making the Crown the creditor, 
but even then, Sir Henry Parnell told him, that his system of advances and re- 
payments was impracticable. Sir Henry was ‘convinced that the means by 
which that object was to be effected would not succeed. They had the most 
distinct proof in the evidence given before the Committee that they could not 
succeed. To his own knowledge that evidence was correct.” In this opinion 
almost every Irish Member—not professional agitators. but men of judgment, 
patriotism, and influence—had entirely concurred. ‘The Solicitor-General, in- 
deed, (Mr. Crampton)—who, by the way, had no seat in the House at present— 
indulged a too fond dream, and prophesied that combination would give way ; 
that though the arm of the Church was weak, the arm of the law would be found 
to be strong; that conspiracy would melt away before it, ‘* like snow before the 
summer’s sun.” It was dangerous fora lawyer to indulge in poetry. There never 
perhaps was a case in which all these bright visions had so withered away. All 
that was done, was to collect £12,000 at the expense of £26,000. Mr. Ward 
then adverted to the large military and police force kept up in Ireland for the 
sake of collecting tithes ; degrading the gallant officers and soldiers of the army, 
by compelling them to perform the duties of tithe-proctors. In 1833-4, the 
cost of the Army in Ireland, which varied from 19.000 to 23,000 men, was 
£1,025,621 ; and in 1832 the Police force had cost £287,192, and considerably 
more since that vear. Legal measures had failed as well as military ones; the 
annual average (since 1817) of suits brought in Ecclesiastical Courts, Quarter- 
sessions, and before the Magistracy, was 18,000; of which at least a third, he 
could safely say, were for arrears of tithe. Then, vast sums, amounting to 














examination to discover where the aperture had been made, ‘A few showers 
of rain,’ said the duke, as he gazed upon the grave, * will remove every trace.’ 
I replied nothing, bot I thought that the rain of many years would never remove 
the traces of that morning's work from his heart or from my memory. In re- 
gard wo the ground, however, I entertained no apprehension of its ever being 
discovered. ‘The young count himself, in tying his horse to that tree when he 
came on his furtive and evil visit to the dwelling of his friend, had of course 
selected one of the most retired spots that he could find; and it was only the 
accidental circumstance of my cutting across from the particular point of the 
high road where I had left Monsieur de Villardin on the way to Rennes, that 
had caused me to discover the charger in that situation. In that spot, too, the 
turf was short, and the grass any thing but luxuriant; so that the shepherds 
were not likely to lead their flocks thither, at least, till the year was more ad- 
vanced, by which time all traces of the grave would be effaced. The only thing 
now to dispose of was the horse ; and after examining the ground carefully, in 
order to ascertain that nothing of any kind had been dropped or forgotten, the 
duke directed me to lead the animal some distance in the way to the count's 
own dwelling, and then turn him loose. J did as be bade me, leaving Monsieur 
de Villardin to return to the castle alone; and, taking the borse, by the bridle, 
I brought it to the vicinity of the road which led to Mesnil Moray, at a spot 
about half a mile from the bridge which crosses the Vilaine. There I gave it 
the rein; and, though it had followed as quietly as possible up to that moment, 
no sooner did it find itself free, than it darted away as if it had suddenly become 
marl. It sprang at onee over a fence, and ctossed the high road, taking the direction 
of its lord's dwelling, without any regard to path. I chmbed up a neighbouring bank 
to watch its course for an instant; and, to my surprise, saw it plange into the 
river, and, after sinking down. from the force with which it darted in, rise up 
again, swim the stream, spring up the bank, and gallup away across the fields 
There was something awful in the sight; and I could not help thinking, as the 
noble horse bounded away, that there was a living witness of the bloody scene 


£1,378,369, had been expended in providing schools and instruction for the poor. 
Ever since the Union, they had been labouring in a variety of ways to prop up 
the Establishment in Ireland; and every effort had been equally unsuccessful. 
Mr. Ward read several statistical statements, from which he made out that the 
members of the Protestant Church in Ireland did not exceed 600,000; while 
the annual revenue of the Church derived from lands belonging to the Bishops, 
Deans, and Chapters, glebes and tithes, was £937,456. Out of 1829 clergymen, 
in the year 1819, 531 were non-residents ; and the resident clergymen who did 
the duty lived upon incomes varving from £18 to £70 in many instances—the 
average of the whole being only £70. What sort of feeling was this calculated 
to create in Ireland, when they saw the whole actual work of that wealthy 
choreh done for comparatively so smalla sum! With what grace could the 
Irish be expected to submit to the burdens imposed on them for the mainte- 
nance of such an establishment as this? As Mr. Sheil had said, there was no 
more reason why there should be divines without a congregation than boroughs 
returning members without constituents. What, then, might be asked, did he 
wish to destroy the Church, or abolish the Establishment altogether? He did 
not hesitate to say, that he contemplated nothing of the kind. What he wished 
was to doaway with the glaring disparity that existed at present between the 
scales of duties and compensation. He did not see why £800 or £1000 a year 
should he given to the rector of a parish which did not contain more than ten or 
twelve Protestants; these ten or twelve Protestants constituting, as they did in 
many cases, only the family of the rector or vicar brought into the parish for 
| that very purpose. In cases where there remained only a remnant of a Pro- 
testant flock, full provision might be made for that remnant by securing the ser- 
vices of acurate, without going to the expense of a rector. According to the 
evidence to which he had alluded, the income of a Presbyterian minister in 
Dublin, Armagh, Newry, Belfast, &c., varied from £250 to £500 a year, and 
| partially averaged throughout the cou.try £160. The Government allowance 
| was divided into three classes, allotting to one £100, another £75, and another 
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ee oro sod that there was no analogy between private and 
i property,—as the Church received its property fur the per- 
formance of certain services, but private propety was held unconditionally 

He called upon the House not to shrink from the performance of its duty. 

He would confidently ask any Member acquainted with Ireland, whether its 
public tranquillity and domestic peace did not depend upon the settlement of this 
Question during the present year! The character of the House depended upon 
its decision, whether it would uphold the colossal injustice of the Irish Church 
Tt had been said that the people of England were not prepared for such a pro- 
position ; and that if they were to pass it in that House, the other branch of the 
Legisiatcre would not concur in it. As forthe people, he was convinced they 
were prepared for it; and as to the other House, the House of Commons had 
nothing to do with it. It was the duty of the House of Commons to 
without fear, or without any other consideration than that of placing itself right 
in public opinion. It was the duty of Members to redeem the pledge they had 
given to Ireland “to extinguish all jost of plaint, without injury to 
the rights and property of any class of his Majesty's subjects. or to any institg- 
tion in Church or State.” Mr. Ward concluded by moving the following 
resol ution— 
‘* That the Protestant Episcopal Establishment in Ireland exceeds the spiritual 
wants of the Protestant population ; and that, it being the right of the State to 
regulate the distribution of Church property in such manner as Parliament may 
determine, it is the opinion of this House that the temporal possessions of the 
Church of Ireland, as now established by law, ought to be reduced.” 

Mr. GROTE seconded the motion, and complimented Mr. Ward on the 
distingaished ability and eloquence of his speech ; which, he said, had made it 
a part of his duty to trespass but a short time on the patience of the House. 
He considered that the adoption of the resolution would be wise at all times 
but it was particularly wise now. Those who maintained that it was competent 
to past Legislatures to tie up Church property for ever, in his opinion ran coun- 
ter to the clearest dicates of justice and policy. 

Lord ALTHORP then rose and spoke as follows. ‘‘ Since my honourable 
friend, who rose to support this motion, commenced his address, circumstances 
have come to my knowledge which induce me to move that the further debate 
upon it be adjourned to Monday next. 

Prodigious shouting followed; in the midst of which Lord Althorp rose 
again, avd moved further that the House at its rising do adjourn to Monday next, 
hon numerous muster of Members was then broken up, bya general rush to the 

oor, 


London and Westminster Bank Bill—The House divided : for the third read- 
ing, 137; against it, 76; majority against Ministers, 61. 

Jewish Disabdities.—On Monday, Mr. Hardy opposed the motion for going into 
Committee on the bill for removing Jewish Disabilities; but his motion for 
that purpose was rejected, by 63 to 7 ; and the bill went through the Committee. 

Foreign Policy.—The Marquess of Londonderry gave notice, that on Mon- 
day next he would move for certain papers connected with the embassy to Rus- 
sia. He also again complained of the treatment of Sir John Campbell by the 
Pedrvites. Earl Grey said that Government was not in the slightest degree 
influenced by any thing which his Lordship gave utterance to on the subject. 

—= 


RUPTURE IN THE CABINET. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger, June 1st. 

It has been conjectured for some time past that ministers differed in opinion 
with respect to the appropriation of Irish property. The foremost of those who 
dissented from the rest were Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham, who when 
they perceived that the majority of their colleagues were determined to settle 
the question against their opinions, these gentlemen resolved to resign their 
places, which they did on Monday last, and their resignations were followed the 
next morning by those cf the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Ripon. Much 
speculation of opinion has since prevailed as to the disposal of the vacant offi- 
ces. ‘The following is given as a correct list of the changes :— 

CABINET. 

Mr. Spring Rice, Colonies. 
Lord Auckland, Admiralty. 
Lord Carlisle, Privy Seal. 
Mr. Ellice, his present office. 

NOT CABINET. 
Mr. P. Thomson, President of the Board of Trade. 
Lord Mulgrave, Post-office. 
Mr. Francis Baring, Secretary of the Treasary. 
Mr. M. O'Ferrall, Lord of the Treasury. 

Also Mr. W. Ord in the room of Mr. George Ponsonby, who goes to the 
seat in the Customs vacated by the death of Mr. Roe. 

Upon this tous o we present our readers with the observations 
of the prineipal morning papers of yesterday, beginning with the Times, which 
speaks in no very flattering terms with respect to the talents and qualifications 
of the persons appointed to complete the new arrangement, as the subjoined 
article will prove .— 

“ The cabinet arrangements, if such they can be called, were yesterday either 
fortnaily or practically completed, that is to say, there has been a shifting of 
seats, a transfer of persons from one department to another, a domestie move- 
ment in the interior of the administration ; but as for accession of power, cha- 
racter, or value of any kind from without, there appears not a single particle. 
The government, with one or two individual exceptions of little moment, stands 
precisely where it was. Jt stands, in respect of its personnel, where it was last 
Monday morning—minus two among the most effective of its former members— 
viz. Mr. Stanley and Sir J. Graham. It is impossible to evade the question, 
were we ever so much inclined so to do—whether Mr. Spring Rice, a secretary 
of the Treasury, distinguished by diligence, intelligence, and ingenuity (for we 
readily admit so much,) and, moreover, a man of great private worth, has yet 
attained that rank in the political world, or does yet fill that space in the eyes of 
the nation, which would justify any prime minister to his country for raising the 

hon. gentleman to the post of secretary of state for the colonies, the most ar- 
duous political office, perhaps, under the crown, and at an hour like this, when 
not only does the colonial department call for the superintendance of a most 
able and enlightened statesman, but the condition of the kingdom at large de- 
mands that no cabinet appointment should he disposed of, otherwise than to an 
individual of recognized experience in the general affairs of government, and of 














extensive influence and ascendancy over large classes of men. 

** Will the country forbear to ask under what strange conjunction of the planets 
it is that Lord Auckland has found himself suddenly raised to the government of 
| the British navy! Lord Auckland was not before a member of the Cabinet, 
| and not only has he been placed in supreme command over the mighty marine of 


in which I bad just taken part, that, could be have found voice, would have £55a year. If this were not sofficient evidence, let them look to the clergy of | Englapd, but he has been preferred before one of the ablest and most respected 


soon exiled the friends of his fallen lord to avenge his death.” 


Knipevial Parliament, 


IRISH CHURCH REFORM. 
House of Commons, May 27. 

There was an unusually large attendance of Members of the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday evening, when Mr. Ward brought forward his motion on the 
subject of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. Mr. O'Connell had two 
motions on the Order-book, which he withdrew, in order to make way for the 
more interesting and important one of Mr. Ward; who was therefore called 
upon by the Speaker, and rose to address the House. 

Mr. WARD commenced by assuring the House, that he had not taken up the 
subject without a due consideration of the magnitude of the principle involved 
in it. He entirely concurred in the observation of Mr Stanley, made two years 
ago, that “the question as to the maintenance of the connexion which in al] 
Christian countries the Legislature has thought fit to establish between itself 
and the religion of the State, ought not to be raised without deliberate consi- 
deration; and on the part of Government, the plea of imperative necessity 
ought to be made out to warrant interference.” Agreeing with every word of 
this, the question he now asked was. whether this most imperative necessity had 
not arisen, as regaris Ireland! And whether the House could reject the ac- 
cumulated evidence on this subject, or admitting it to be true, could refuse to 
apply the remedy which the Constitution had placed in its hands? This was 
the case he had to make out; and if he failed in doing so, the House would be 
justified in rejecting hie resolution. Mr. Ward then explained, that he had al- 


tered the form of bis motion, an separated the principle from the details of his | 


measure, in compliance with the suggestion of the very highest authority, on 
such subjects (the Speaker). He did not think he should be held to have acted 
wofairly in adopting such a course. He was not wedded to his own plan, but 
would support any fairer or more equitable mode of carrying the principle of 
his resolution into operation. © would now proceed to prove the imperious 
necessity of making a great change in the Protestant Church of Ireland. He 
did not wish to inflict long quotations on the House; bat it was essential to 
Prove, that some of the wisest and greatest statesmen always sought the cause 
of distarbances in Ireland in religious rather than political wrongs. He quoted 
passages from the writings of Sir James Mackintosh, and the speeches of Lord 
Charlemont, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Canning, in which this opinion was main- 
tained. Lord Charlemont had declared that Whitebovism was to be ascribed 
entirely to tithes. Mr. Pitt had agreed with Mr. Fox on this one important 
subject. In a speech delivered by Mr. Pitt on the 2ist of A pril 1800, the fol- 
lowing passages were to be found :— 

“T shall only say this upon so interesting a subject, 


| Scotland. In what country onthe face of the globe were the duties of the 
Christian minister more faithfully performed than in Scotland; and in what 
country on the face of the globe were the ministers of religion more loved and 
respected? And bow were they paid! The minimum payment was, he believed, 
| £150 a year; but generally in the country districts, £180 and £200 a year. 
| Some few were £250 per annum, and in no instance exceeding £300. He 
thought he should deal not illiberally with Episcopacy if he proposed as a fit 


the North of Ireland, and as the whole clergy of the Etablished Church of Scot- 
land received for their labours and faithful discharge of all the duties of a Chris- 
tian minister. This arrangement might be made by giving Commissioners 
similar powers to those exercised by the Ministerof Public Instructionin France, 
where provision was made in the Budget of every year for the payment of cler- 
gymen of all denominations. This system in France was found to work well: 
| it prevented invidious rivalry between different sects, and secured to the popu- 
| lation a fall measure of instruction 
thought it might be a very fair question whether, in the case of Ireland, it would 
not be wise to apply some portion of the Church incomes to the decent support 
of the ministers of the various religions prevailing in that country. 
not go into the details of his plan now, but was perfectly prepared to do so if 
the House assented to the principle. Now, the right to reduce the Church Es- 
tablishment depended on their right to deal with Church property at all. This 
| principle he had most distinctly embodied in his resolution. He had been blamed 
| by some persons for doing 80, as it was raising a new ground of contention 
But he would do no Member the injustice to suppose that he could vote for the 
| resolution, without believing that he had full right to regulate the distribution of 
| Chureh property. [Cheers.] An objection hed been made to touching Church 
property, on account of an article in the act of Union: but it would be found 
| that such an argument would not apply. The article in qoestion stated, that 
“the doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of the said United Church, 
should remain in full foree for ever.” Not a word about temporalities—{ Here 
Mr. Ward was interrapted by « contemptuous laugh from Colonel Perceval ; but 
he turned round to that gentleman, and slowly repeated the sentence, at the con- 
| clusion of which he was loudly cheered by the house.] He was aware that Mr. 
Canning and Sir Robert Peel had held, that the article in the act of Union was 
conclusive against the right of interference with Church property ; bat, coupling 
the speech of Mr. Pitt before the Union with the omission of the word “ tempo- 
ralities ’ in the act of Union, he thought it was fair to assume that it was not 
| the intention of the Government to preclude further interference with the pro- 
| perty of the Church. But supposing that such was their intention, how could 
their acts bind future generations, or prevent the Legislature of the United King- 
| dom from modifying the act of Union in such way as the interests of the coun- 
try pointed out’ Lord Brougham had replied to Mr. Canning, that it was mon- 











scale of remuneration as ample compensation as the Presbyterian clergymen of | 


And, under existing circumstances, he , 


He should | 


| public.men in the empire for the important rank of Cabinet Minister, at the 
| most critical and awful period of our anua!s. Who and what is the Lord Auck- 
| land that he should be thus forced upon the country! We have heard that 
| there is not a purser in the navy at all inferior to this ex-President of the Board 
| of Trade in whatever talents, manners, or qualifications might become a _ first 
| lord of the Admiralty. Lord Carlisle, whose arduous services in the Cabinet 
had hitherto gone unrewarded by any office, has now succeeded to that lucrative 
sinecure called the Privy Seal, vacated by Ear! Ripon. These, with Mr. Ellice, 
| the active and popular Secretary at War, and Lord Grey’s brother-in-law, fill up 
the four vacancies left by the late resignations; and again we are bound in 
| conscience and honour to declare, that as a whole they will not, and ought not 
to satisfy the peuple of England. We warned Lord Grey of this. Our fear 
| was, and we call to witness our leading articles for three or four days past, 
| that the paddings, linings, waddings, the stay-tape and buckram, the scrapings 
| aud sweepings of the ministerial shop would be resorted to, and strong and 
, serviceable materials excluded—the old clothes would be turned—old holes 
| darned—rags new dyed—and ancient calf-skin covers fresh gilt and lettered— 
| and all this nicknamed a reformed or amended Cabinet, by which not even the 
infant pupils of oor Sunday schools would be imposed upon. To be sure, it has 
| not in every instance been quite so bad as that: but let Lord Grey or Lord 
| Brougham look round and try if they can discover one rational being in the com- 
| munity pleased with this last week's operations. Why was a man of such de- 
cided ability and such manly and open bearing left out as Lord Durham, for 
| example, to make room for one like Lord Aukland! Lord Durham in his own 
person, by his mere acceptance of the seals of colonial or (we wish it might 
| have been so) Foreign Secretary—nay, or any other office of the government— 
| would have been received with open arms bythe country as a pledge of the 
liberal and straightforward measures which could not fail to be pursued. Lord 
Durham would have brought with him as allies to the government, the whole 
| weight of the numerous, intelligent, well-organized, and now we are afraid 
| alienated and embittered, dissenting body. They know the steady and enlighten- 
| ed attachment of that noble earl to their cause, in so far as it is the cause of 
| good government, including that of equal justice ; and we repeat that the dis- 
| senters wouid have claimed from Lord Durham no further immediate pledge of 
his support, beyond his personal accession to the ministry. But how will it be 
| on his exclusion? There are elections coming—a Cambridge election for one, 
|on Mr. Spring Rice’s vacancy. Let ministers watch, then, how the votes of 
that powerful class of their fellow-citizens are bestowed, and tell us afterwards 
what sort of compensation for the loss of Lord Durham's interest they have 
derived from the promotion of Lord Auckland, or from his patron’s, Lord Lans- 
downe's gratitude. 
“Mr. Abercromby too has not, it appears, been admitted onder the recent ar- 
rangement. If there was one commoner in the Kingdom more desirable for 


that the prosperity of | #rous to assert that such a system as that of the Irish Church should never i Lord Grey than any otber in the recomposition of his mutilated cabinet, Mr. 
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Abercromby was that man. Discreet, reflecting, liberal, jast, considerate in his 
views, and resolute in enforcing them, of long experience, of sound sagatity, and 
of reputation perfectly unblemished, he is one on whom Lord Grey might have 
jJeaned with confidence, and to whose counsels he might have safely listened, 
Bat itis all of a piece; even of those who have been brought into office, the 
ablest have been postponed to the most stolid. Lord Mulgzave, a nobleman of 
distinguished and invaluable services, is made Postmaster-General iu place of 
the Duke of Richmond, as Lord Auckland is vice Sir James Graham ; but will 
it be credited hereafter that Lord Auckland is in the cabinet, whilst Lord Mul. 
ve is not? 

«“ We grieve for these things—deeply, muurnfully, do we lament them ; nor is 
the last part of our pain that Lord Grey and the Lord Chancellor have sanc- 
tioned this miserable lath-and-plaster cabinet—this woful disappointment of the 
hopes and prospects of the country.” 

The Morning Herald of yesterday gives the same list, with the following say 
castic remarks :— ° 

“The balance of opinion yesterday was against the probability of that party 
succeeding in their object who wish to have the destinies of this country deli- 
vered into the keeping of Lord Durham. We are now told by the servile organ 
of the disjointed cabinet, that ‘Lord Durham, who is nut in good health, is 
likely to have some foreign appointment.’ We have reason to believe that the 
decided repugnance of his Majesty toa cabinet directed by an avowed enemy to 
the Church has raised a more insurmountable obstacle to the ambition of this 








bers of the Chareh, and for ecclesiastical pu That is the principle ; the 
dieproportiuned to its duties, and to the number of people to whom it dispenses 
religious consolation and instruction. Moreover, those revenues are collected 
from a Roman Catholic population, who are equally as well entitled as his Ma- 
Jesty’s Protestant sabjecis, to the protection of the laws, and those revenves are, 
and long have been, the sources of much veration to that Catholic population, 
and of bitter strife and contention. In trath, our astonishment is excited after 
| Tonning Over the great number of authorities quoted by Mr. Ward, in his able 
speech last night condemning the present Chureh Establishment of Ireland, and, 

after noticing the host uf proofs he has brought together, that attempts to en- 
force the complete collection of that revenue have failed, and have led to little 
more than resistance and assassination ;—we are astonished, after reading the 
opinions of our wisest Statesmen against the present system, and the proofs of 
of its mischieveos failures, that any man can for one moment hesitate to 
affirm that the State ought immediately to take measures to “reduce the 
témporal possessions of the Charch of Ireland.” Mr. Stanley however, 
and those who think with him on this subject, deny the right of the 
State to abate one of the greatest acknowledged evils that ever existed 
in any country ; they deny to the State the power to overturn a bad system , 
they bind the State to a subserviency to the Church: they make it the mere 
instrument for collecting the Church revenues ; they bow with reverence before 
an enormous abuse ; they tie by their principles the hands of the State, and 








democratic nobleman than his Lordship’s ill-health, which, we presume, is 
nothing else than a political malady. If sent upona foreign mission, perhaps he 
may go once more to St. Petersburg, if the autocrat of Russia does not object 
to the appointment, as he did tothat of Sir Stratford Canning. Why the mer- 
ciless destroyer of Poland should object to Lord Durham, we do not know; sure 
we are be never did his Imperial Majesty any harm. His former embassy was 
pleasant to himself, costly to the country, and a joke to the Czar. We cannot, 
therefore, anticipate any objection on the part of Nicholas. Lord Palmerston 
may, consequently, venture to makethe appointment. 

“ As to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it does not appear that the intrigue 
which was on foot to induce Lord Althorp to resign that office, for the purpose 
of having it transferred to Mr. Spring Rice, has yet succeeded. The candid 
representative of the graziers of Northamptonskire—the fancier of fat oxen and 
abortive budgets—is still to astonish us by the elaborate insignificance of bis dis- 
coveries in finance. Such being the case, we may expect Lord Althorp soon to 
be delivered of something as important as his famous ‘tile and taxed-cart’ 
budget, which, along with other equally splendid works of his Lordship, ob- 
tained for him the unbounded confidence of the reformed House of Commons, 
as long as he has the loaves and fishes of Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
away.” 

The Morning Chronicle, (after giving the same names as the two foregoing 
papers) observes as follows :— 

“It is palpable that such an administration cannot exist on reputation or name, 
but must stand or fall by its measures. The fear of the constituencies has palpably 
influenced these nominations—such has been the natural u of the mini 
rial policy of the last two sessions of parliament. These arrangements, unless they 
can be considered as temporary, will somewhat surprise al! parties, and will certain- 
ly not satisfy the reformers. ‘They exclude Lord Durham and several! public men, | 
eminently possessing the confidence of the reformers throughout the country. The 
responsibility rests with Lord Grey, to whom the King gave the most ample power. 
We confess we cannot see what force exists to meet the virulent opposition of the 





pel it to submit to a master. The principle, therefore, on which the Cabi- 
net has split is the vital for all governments, for it is neither more nor less than 
the assertion of the supremacy of the State over all its subjects, and over all 
those parts or portions of society which grow from its regulations, or are pro- 
tected by its care. Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham deny this supremacy, 
and their principles cannot be followed in reconstructing the Cabinet, without 
virtually admitting that the State is incompetent to remedy some of the most 
glaring evils of society. To follow their doctrines must inspire the People of 
Ireland with despair ; to embrace their principles would fill all the people of 
England, who desire an amended appropriation of Church revenues, with dismay, 
and would lead, by a short cot to ruin the authority of the government in Ireland, 
and to weaken and degrade it in England. But they are out of the Cabinet, be- 
cause they have maintained such a strange principle, and their resignation 
speaks, we think, hope to Ireland, and peace and confidence to all parts of the 
empire. 


—— 
THE KING'S DECLARATION. 

On Wednesday, (May 28th) the King, as usual! on the anniversary of his birth- 
day, received an address from the Bishops and Clergy, and, in reply, delivered 
the following declaration :— 

Afver a short conversation, in which his Majesty said, among other things, 
“TI now remember you have a right to require of me to be resolute in defence 
of the Church,” the King proceeded : 

““T have been, by the circumstances of my life, and by conviction, led to sup- 
port toleration to the utmost extent of which it is justly capable ; but tolera- 
tion must not be suffered to go into licentiousness ; it has its bounds, which it 
is my duty and which I am resolved to maintain. I am, from the deepest con- 
viction, attached to the pure Protestant faith which this Church, of which Iam 
the temporal head, is the human means of diffusing and preserving in this land. 











Tories and the suspended faith and suspicions uf the reformers. But by their acts | 
the new ministers will be judged ; and as an administration of liberal professions they | 
will have our zealous and hearty support when they deserve it by bold and substan- | 
tial measures. | 

The Morning Post, as might be conjectured, does not give Lord Grey any | 
hopes of success in the choice of his new colleagues. ‘+ Looking at the men 
(says this journal) who are now added to the administration, and looking at the 
measures for the support of which their aid has been called in, we conceive it 
te be utterly impossible that the cabinet, as it is now constructed, should exist 
even to the end of the session.” After entering into the merits, or rather the 
de-merits of the new ministers, it concludes thus :— 

“The new cabinet is, in fact, precisely such a cabinet asall men of all parties have 
been, during the attempts at the formation of it, unanimously deprecating. Lord 
Grey has not sought what the Chronicle requires, ‘an infusion of energy and | 
force ;” nor what the Times insists upon,‘ men of bold, robust, resolute, consistent, 
and straight-forward characters,’ He has formed, in the words of tht Chronicle, ‘a 
temporary patchword, juste milieu administration ; he has attempted, in the words of 
the Times, ‘a peddling or manceuvring process.’ If the new members of the admi- 
nistration hold office usefully and honourably, the old members of the administration 
might usefully and honourably have retained it. We heartily pity Lord Grey.” 

“On one side of him stands an individual who prompts him to pull down the 
authority and confiscate the revenues of the church. That individual is Mr. Edward 
Ellice, the Secretary at War, a Cabinet Minister ; of whom the Times says that he 
is ‘a person discreditably known in the city,—who ought long ago to have shrunk ffom | 
public life.’ On the other side stands a greater personage, who whispers im his ew | 
— The threats of those who are enemies to the church make it the more necessary | 
for those who feel their duty to that chureh to speak out That greater personage is | 
his Majesty the King. To which of Lord Grey’s monitors will Lord Grey listen? | 

** Since the above was written (says the same paper), we learn that Lord Mul- 
grave has refused the office of Postmaster-General, and that he talked of the affair | 
last night, in circles too numerous to be described as private,in a manner calculated to 
leave his auditors in doubt whether, in his lordship’s opinion, it is asubject of boast that | 
the offer has been made to him, or that he has rejected it.” 

In aes pee the Post says,—“ We understand that the Grey adminstration 
has sustained the misfortune of another resignation, Mr. Henry Ellis yesterday | 
announced his intention of w:thdrawing from office.” | 


From the London Spectator— Radical paper. 

Earl Grey’s ricketty Cabinet was broken up on Tuesday, by the resignation | 
of Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of | 
Ripon. 

Serious differences of opinion as to the mode of dealing with Irish Church | 
property, havebeen known to exist among the members of the late Administra- | 
tion for some time. Mr. Ward's resolution, in which the right of the Legis- 
latere to appropriate Ecclesiastical property in any way it should deem fit, was 
expressly laid down, brought the opposing parties into contact. A majority of 
the Cabinet refused to meet the proposition with a direct negative; and up to 
the time when Lord Althorp went into the House on Tuesday night, matters 
were in a state of uncertainty and confusion. His Lordship, indeed, had de- 
termined to resign, and would in all probability have adhered to this resolution, 
had not he received intelligence from the Ministerial conclave ont of doors, 
even while Mr. Ward, or his seconder Mr. Grote, was speaking, that Mr. 
Stanley and Sir James Graham had hurried on their court dresses and given in 
their resignations tothe King. Thus the Liberal party—Liberal in opinion at 
least on the Irish Church Question—retained the ascendancy in the Cabinet ; 
and Lord Althorp remained Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘The motion to ad- 
Journ, under these circumstances, was the best he could make. But there 
were other cogent reasons for not moving the previous question, has had been 
at first intended. ‘The Conservatives, who haye lately, in fulfilment of an ex- 
press bargain and stipulation, voted with the Reform Ministers in Anti-Reform | 
divisions, deserted them on Tuesday night. Sir Robert Peel went into the | 





country ; Lord Chandos went to his club; the Tory phalanx was scattered in | 
all directions, and left the Whig Ministers to deal as best they could with their 
Reformed House of Commons. But the Ministers could not count upon a ma- 
jority of the Reformers ; and Lord Althorp was forced to beg for indulgence, | 
and to move the adjournment of the House till Monday next. 

This result was not produced without a good deal of mancuvering in the 
Cabinet, as well as remonstrance out of doors. The crisis, indeed, was hurried 
on by some Independent Members, friendly to the Government, but disgusted 
with their halting policy, and eager to put an end to it, in the hope that an ex- 
pulsion the Tury members of the Cabinet would be followed by a change for the 
better. Jn apparent concurrence with the views of this party, some leading 
persons in the Government played the same game, and forced matters to an 
issue. Whether the persons we allude to were really sincere in their profes- 
sions, and acted with good faith in this affair, will be seen by their subsequent 
conduct. If they join heartily and honestly in remodelling the Cabinet on a 
truly Liberal principle, it may be concluded that their intentions were good: 
but if they are parties to a mere patchwork arrangement, and throw obstacles 
in the way of forming a strong and popular Government, then it will be appa- 
Tent that they have acted with an eye to future personal aggrandisement and 
exaltation, and not for the welfare of the country. 

Thos it appears, that at last the Whigs will be compelled to meet the ques- 
tion which they shrinked so shamefully last year, when the 147th clause of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Bill was withdrawn. What gain did that derelic- 
tion principle bring them! Simply a prolonged tenure of troubled office for a 
few months, at the expense of character, with a diminution of power and with 
the cowards portion at last—compelled to fight when they would rather flee. 
Lvents have proved that a straightforward policy would have been the true one, 


and that a compromise of principle on points of such magnitude isjworthy only 
of the foolish in their generation. 


From the London Courier of May 29— Mimsterial paper. 

The Cabinet, then, has been broken up, and broken up on @ broad and distinct 
principle, which cap leave no man any doubt as to what side he Ought to take. 
Mr. Stanley and his party maintain that all the possessions, all the revenues 
of the Church, are property which the State may distribute differently among 
the members of the Church, but cannot divert from ecclesiastic tu secular pur- | 
poses. The other branch of the Cabinet maintain that the revenues of the | 
Church are not property in the rigid sense of the word ; that they are, if not | 
the gift uf the State, secured 
may pot or 





ate! ‘ 
ly direct a different appropriation of those revenues, among the mem- | 
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*T cannot forget what was the course of events that placed my family on 
the throne which I now fill. These events were consummated in a revulution 
which was rendered necessary, and was effected, not as hay sometimes been 
most erroneously stated, merely for the sake of the temporal hberties of the 
people, but for the preservation of their religion. It was for the defence of 
the religion of the country that was made the settlement of the crown, which 
has placed me in the situation which I now fill, and that religion, and the Church 
of England and Ireland (Ireland with peculiar emphasis), the prelates of which 
are now before me, it is my fixed purpose, determination, and resolution, to 
maintain. 

‘* The present bishops, I am quite satisfied (and I am rejoiced to hear, from 
them and fromall, the same of the clergy in general, under their governance) 
have never been excelled at any period of the history of our church, by any of 
their predecessors, in learning, piety, or zeal, in the discharge of their high do- 


| ties. If there are any of the inferior arrangements in the discipline of the 


church, which, however, I greatly doubt (the expression of doubt was given by 
his Majesty with great emphasis), that require amendment, | have no distrust 
of the readiness and ability of the prelates, now before me, to correct such 


| things ; and to you, I trust, they will be left to correct, with your authority, un- 


impaired and unshackled. 

“| trust it will not be supposed that I am speaking to you a speech which IJ 
have got by heart. No, I am declaring to you my real and genuine sentiments. 
I have almost completed iny 69th year, and though blessed by God with a very 
rare measure of health, not having known what sickness is for some years, yet 
I do not blind myself to the plain and evident truth that increase of years must 
tell largely upon me when sickness shall come. I cannot, therefore, expect, 
that I shall be very long in this world. It is under this impression that I tell 
you, that while I know that the law of the land considers it impossible that I 
should do wrong—that while I know there is no earthly power which can call 
me to account—this day only makes me the more deeply sensible of the responsi- 
bility under which I stand to that Almighty Being, before whom we must all one 
day appear. When that day shall come, you will know whether I am sincere 
in the declaration which I now make, of firm attachment to the Church, and 
resolution to maintain it.”’ 

‘I have spoken more strongly than usual, because of unhappy circumstances 
that have forced themselves upon the observation of all. The threats of those 
who are enemies of the Church, make it the more necessary for those who feel 
it their duty to that Church to speak out. The words which you hear from me 
are indeed spoken by my mouth, but they flow from my heart.” 

—— 

Jerome Bonaparte left London for the Continent, on 28th of May. The Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England, have given notice of making advances of money 
at 3 per cent——General O’Donnell, (Count d’Abisbal,) died of apoplexy, at 
Montpelier, on the 17th inst. Letters from Naples of the 8th May, state 
that a small squadron was to sail from that capital on the 10th for Morocco, to 
blockade Tangiers. in case the Emperor refused tu accede to the terms proposed 
by the Neapolitan Government. The youngest son of the Prince of Orange 
has just entered the navy as a midshipman, for which service he is destined. 
The city of Amsterdam has just concluded a loan fora million of florins upon 
advantageous terms. 

War-Office, May 30.—1st Drags: Cor. J. Dalton to be Lt., v. Rollo; W. 
Yates, Gent., to be Cor., v. Dalton.—15th Let. Drags: Asst.-Surg. D. C. Pit- 
cairn, from 83d Ft., to be Asst.-Surg., v. Maitland —22d Ft: Lt. W. R. Pres- 
ton, from 87th Ft,, to be Lt., v. Walsh. —43d Do: Ens. J. W. Hoste, from 47th 
Ft.. to be Eos., v. Hope.—44th Do: Ens. B. Riky to be Lt., v. Young; Ens. 
R. H. Gordon, from h. p. 83d Ft., tobe Ens., v. Riky—47th Do: C. J. Long- 














| more, Gent., to be Ens., v. Hoste; Gent Cad. R. T. Farren, from the Ri. Mil. 


Col., to be Ens., v. Mangin. —55th Do: Lt. D. Young, from 44th Ft., to be 
Capt., v. Brockman.—62d Do: Lt.-Col. T. Reed, from h. p. Unatt., to be Lt.- 
Col., v. J. D. Towey.—83d Do: Asst.-Surg J. Maitland, M. D. from 15th Let 
Drags., to be Asst.-Surg., v. Pitcairn.—85th Do: Ens. and Adjt. A. Ramsey to 
have the rank of Lt,—87th Do: Lt. D. Walsh, from 22d Ft.. to be Lt., v. Pres- 
ton.—89th Do: Ens. G. W. Blunt to be Lt., v. Beazley; G. C. Clarke, Gent,, 
to be Ens., v. Blunt.—1st W. I. Regt: Ens. H. Capadose to be Lt., v. J. Clarke; 
C. Bentley, Gent., to be Ens., v. Capadose —2d W. I. Regt: Brev. Maj. O 
Hawkes, from h. p. 19th Lgt. Drags., to be Capt., v. M. O’Keefe.—Unattached 
—Ens. A. Hope, from 434 Ft., to be Lt. of Inf.-—Hospital Staffl—Asst.-Surg. 
J. Edmondson, from 83d Ft., to be Asst.-Surg., v. H. M‘Clintock. 

Memorandom.—Lt. J. Tice, b. p. 2d Gar. Bat., has been allowed to retire 
from the service, by the sale of an unattached commission, he having become a 
settler in the colonies, dated 30th May. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 3} a 4 per cent. prem, 
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By the North America, from Liverpool, we are in possession of London papers 
to the Istof June. They contain matter of great importance. 

A disruption of Earl Grey’s Cabinet took place on the 27th of May, when 
Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, Lord Goderich, and the Doke of Richmond, 
resigned ; the two former gentlemen have been replaced by Mr. Spring Rice and 
Lord Auckland. The complete list of new Ministers wi!l be found in another 
column. Thisexpiosion had been foreseen for some time, for it was generally 
known that the dissensions of the Cabinet were euch, that the event could not long 
be delayed. The harmony and popularity of the Ministers, in fact, departed at 
the same moment a long time since ; bot the immediate cause of the break up 
was, Mr. Ward's resolution on the Irish Tythe question, the details of which 


will be found under the Parliamentary head. To the Parliamentary details we 


have appended the opinions of the leading London journals, of different politics, : 
to the Church by the State, and, that the State | in order that our readers may see what view of the case is taken by the respective / plied to the preservation of health, and the improvement of physical and mental 


political parties. The radical papers, as may be supposed, condemn the 





rposes. conduct of the secede Globe 
application is made to Ireland. The revenves of Sheghte | add nd ; a> Sad at iece 60 Go the ent Courier, the tue 


Government papers; while the Tory journals, as well as Bell's Weebly 
Messenger, and other moderate papers, applaud the resolution of Mr. 
Stanley and his friends, in deserting a Cabinet which aims at the de- 
struction of church property, All the writers, however, agree in de- 
claring that the new Cabinet cannot possibly stand. Mr. Spring Rice is 
undoubtedly clever as a person of routine and detail in office, bot it is not 
pretended that he possesses the powerful and comprehensive mind requisite for 
the Secretaryship of the Colonies—the most difficult, intricate, and arduous 
office ander the Crown. Lord Auckland is bot little known in pubhe 
life, and described asa person wholly incompetent to fill the important station 
of First Lord of the Admiralty. It is, then, the general opinion that some 
further and perhaps more extensive change wil! take place at the end of the 
session—for there is not a man in England of any party who believes the Cabi- 
het competent (0 sustain the duties of office, or to meet the emergency of the 
times. Earh@rey, then, unless he can prevail on the deserters to return, must 
recruit his strength from some new source. With such a Cabinet, when the 
deplorable imbecility of Lord Palmerston and the Foreign Office is taken into 
consideration, it seems impossible to conduct the business of the nation. 

Earl Grey and those who remain with him have undoubtedly acquired a fresh 
crop of applause for the stand they are supposed to have made in favour of 
liberal principles. His Lordship, by allowing four of bis 


rincipal col) 
to leave him on the strength of Mr o Seno ce 


Ward's motion, bas virtually given his 
sanction to the destruction of the church property of Ireland, and receives the 
huzzas of the multitude accordingly ; but even this new popularity is dimmed 
by the refusal of his Lordship to admit to his councils the Earl of Darham 
who is his son-in-law, and, par excellence, the Democrat of the Peerage The 
radical papers are loud in their censures on this point ; they affirm that it involves 
his Lordship's proceedings in a paradox at atime when they should be clear, 
straight-forward, and eflective—surely, they say, the two conservatives ought 
to be replaced by two liberals, and who could better eveceed Stanley and Graham 
than Lord Durbam and Mr. Abercromby ? 

The trath of the matter is this—one division of maleovtents only has gone 
out—another remains; the remnant of the Cabinet sub-divided on the subsi- 
diary question of successors—Jord Brougham and the Marquess of Lansdowne 
refusing positively to admit the Lord of Durham; indeed, to such an extent 
was this difference carried, that the Marquoss of Lansdowne himeelf was about 
to follow the example of Mr. Stanley and his friends, and resign. The Spee- 
tator dwells at much length on the point, and denounces Lord Brougham, whom 
it once almost worshipped to idolatry, in terms of bitter hostility and contempt. 

For a Jong time past the Cabinet has been indebted to the Tories for many of 
its majorities ; indeed, the Whigs have again and again been at the feet of their 
old enemies. In most of the recent contested elections, the conservatives have 
been victorious, Which proves bow much that party hasof late been regaining ite in- 
fluence. That an understanding existed between them and the seceders, is evi- 
dent, as none of them were present in the House on the memorable night 
of Mr. Ward's motion. Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham were missing, Sir 
Robert Peel had gone into the country, the Marquess of Chandos to the Club, 
and the rest of the Tory phalanx had dispersed to the four winds of heaven. 
No one, save poor Lord Althorp, appeared upon the Treasury benches, and who, 
good-natured soul, looked like an ox led to the market for slaughter. Mr. Ward, 
who, we believe, was formerly Minister to Mexico, and his friends, had matters 
all their own way, until a note was put into Lord Althorp’s hand, from Earl 
Grey, announcing that “ Stanley ” (as at Bosworth fight) had deserted, and gone 
ever to * Richmond.” 

Enter Measenger 

King Richard. ‘“ What says Stanley! Will he bring his power !” 

Messenger. ‘ My Lord, he doth refuse to come.” 

King Richard. “Off with his son George's head.” 

The good-natured Lord then adjourned the house 


Richard 3d, act 5. 





But we are not among those who would harshly condemn the conduct of Mr. 
Stanley and those who left office with bim. We admit that the process o 
collecting tithes is most difficult as well as dangerous in Treland ,; we admit, 
too, that the process will always be unpopular in a Catholic country—but then 
it should be recollected that Mr. Stanley has lately brought forward a law 
on this subject calculated to disarm it of many of its obnoxious features. His 
bill provides for the general commutation and for the total extinction of tithes 
by purchase, should the parties concerned agree to do so; and more than this, 
his bill enacts that the tithes shal! no longer be collected from the poor tenants, 
but from the landlords, who are mostly Protestants, and who would not urge 
any serious objection to the payment of them. This pian Mr. Stanjey hit upon 
in order to avoid coming into conflict with the people, and at the same time to 
preserve the integrity of a vested right; but Mr. Ward, not content with this, 
declares that a}| surplus chorch property is the property of the pation, and may 
be diverted by Parliament to any national purpose whatever. It is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Stanley was not present, to have replied to Mr. Ward, as he 
would have shown that the church property had been left by the original donors 
for the church alone—that chureh property is by law inconvertible, and 
that the fact of paying tithes, either by landlotd or tenant, is not un- 
just, because the land so assessed has been purchased or rented, as the case 
may be, withthis known incumbrance resting upon it, and a lower price paid 
for it accordingly. It is to late now too enquire whether Mr. Stanley's plan 
would have been good or bad; the die is cast, and the Irish Tithes may now be 
considered as abolished forever—vnless, indeed, the House of Lords or the 
King oppose their veto to the abolition. 


The Morning Chronicle assures vs that when the defection of Mr. Stanley 
was made public, a large number of the Members of the House of Commons pre- 
sented a declaration to Earl Grey, professing unshaken confidence in his prinei- 
ples and his government ; but that when it became known that the Cabinet had 
been re-constructed, excluding Lord Durham and more \iberal materials, a 
counter declaration was adopted, expressing sorrow and dismay thereat. The 
immediate friends of his Lordship, however, solace themselves with the 
idea that the present arrangement is only a temporary one—a sort of 
jury-mast, erected to carry the vessel into port, to be generally overhauled and 
refitted hereafter. 

In retracing the foregoing, we may infer—let. That Mr. Stanley and 
his friends bave left the Cabinet on a Conservative principle, and that 
they will hereafter attach themselves in some degree to the Conservatives, 
thereby materially strengthening that party. 2d That the Cabinet bas 
not gained in strength in the persons of the successors of the seceders. 
3d. That the Radical party will not come to the assistance of the Oabi- 
net, until Lord Durham forms a part of it. 4th. That such a state of things 
cannot long continue, but must speedily fall to pieces, when a new Cabinet will 
be formed from new elements, a large portion of which will be Conservative. 
If we are wrong in these conclusions, we have at least discharged our duty-—as 
faithful Journaliste—in laying abundant materials before our readers to enable 
them to form their conclusions themselves. Fonds on the 20th May, 93. 

The exhibition of the celebrated Paintings, by Panini, will positively be closed 
for the season in a few days. Sad 

*.—On Wednesday next, in the evening, will be 
Pama! yore 9 in Sade aueel. the residue of the choice collection of 
oil Paintings, remaining unsold from the sale of the Ist inst., together with a 
large collection never before seen in this country, among them are the follow- 
ing. viz: a splenid |andseape, by Moucheron ; fine sea piece, by Hue ; two fine 
landscapes by Gaspar Poussin , Judgment of Paris, from the Gallery of Lexzem- 
borg, by Rubens, together with undoubted works of Boucher, Bourdon, Dome- 
nichino, Breughel, Batiste, dec. dc. The sale will commence precisely at half- 
7 o'clock. ‘ 
r eedtieen Divan. —This establishment is jost opened at 157 Broadway. 
| The apartments are airy and spacious, and the cigars and coffee excelient. A 
| choice collection of valuable paintings cover the walls, which will be exhibited to 
| the ladies, we are requested to state, during this and two or three subsequent days. 


The Harpers have jost re-published Dr. Combe's Principles of Physiology, sp- 





education. It forms No. 61 of their Family Library 
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Tho’ beneath 


2. 
Oh' I know whence comes my anguish, 
Whence my sighs and sadness come : 
There are lovely scenes around me, 
But not one that looks like home. 
3 


No—abroad none love so truly, 
None so warmly press the hand, 


Not e’en chi laughs so sweetly, Oh! my father and my mother! 
As at home in Switzerland. Could I see ye once again ! Till my native land I see. 
—_—— > eo ————— —— : = —— = oo =- — 


Say, my heart whence comes thine 


— 


And what means that 





an - guish! 


Tho’ be - neath a foreign sky. 


Oo ee 
eee” 
Oh! my heart! cease, cease thy mourning, 
If "tis still thy fate to roam ; 
Wait in hope till, heay’n ordaining, 
We may smile once more at home. 


5. 
Oh! ye hills, and woods, and valleys, 
Where my hopes and joys remain : 
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bit - ter sigh! Here are love - ly scenes a- . 





— 





6. 
See the cottages around me, 

With their gaily chequered wall : 
Hear my neighbours kindly greeting, 
And my love's, the best of all! 

7 


I will up, away, and hasten 
To my home of youthful glee; 
I can know no joy nor pleasure 








TABLE AT FIVE O'CLOCK. 
MERICAN HOTEL, 229 BROHDWAY.—In addition to the tables at 3 
o'clock, ancther at 5 o'clock will be continued through the Summer at this estab- 
lishment, and is served in the elegant new room on Broadway. June 14, 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No.6 
@ William street, New [Jan. 6. 


ARWICK & Co. geld and silver refimers, aseayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, 


ANINI'S GRAND PAINTINGS, representing the Exterior and Interior of 

the largest and most costly Church in the world, (St. Peter’s at Rome,) together 

with the interesting and magnificent Monuments, both ancient and modern, of that 

eterval City, are now exhiliting at the Academy of Fine Arts, 8) Barelay-st. Open 

from 9 A. M. until 10 P.M. riptive Catalogues will be furril#hed in the room. 
_ June 28—tf.) 


NE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD.—At the City 
Saloon, opposite St. Paul's Church. Broadway, the Tapestries of Raffaclle 
formerly owned by King Charles I., of England, known as the Apostolicals—each 
20 }y Ad were made at Brussels about 300 years since. 
er Rubens’; sublime painting of the Crucifixion, embracing 11 figures, large 
as life, 
Admittance 25 cts. season Ticket $1. [May 31-6mo. 
E subscriber has for the further accommodation of his friends and the public 
taken (in addition to his present place), for a term of years, the large house, 
No. 16 Rector, North West corner of Greenwich street, which he has fitted up in a 
superior style for the accommodation of genteel company---and is now open for their 
reception. From the pleasant location of this new establishment, together with the 
connexion of 84 Broadway, it will at all times be found «a most desirable and 
select place, either for the olor or man of family---the apartments in both places 
being numerous. Bed-rooms and parlours connected throughout--those that will 
favour the proprietor, will have the privilege of locating themselves at either place, 
both being in the immediate vicinity of Wal! street, and conducted under the sole 
eS the proprietor, JOHN OLIVER, 84 Broadway & 16 Rector st. 
ay 174. 




















TEETH. 
AMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has formed 
a copartnership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend exclu- 
sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profession, 
Testimonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability. 

The following, from Mr. E. Parmly, is respectfully presented :— 

“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 
and Avery, I feel great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire confi- 
dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, ti Park-place.” 

N. B. Rooms at No. 4 Park Place, near the corner of Broadway. 

i Mareh 22, 6m.) 


MESS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN---Inform 
their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- 
pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing, 
and Glee-singing. 

They will also accompany ‘Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp. For terms, &e. 
apply at their Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street. [May 17---ly. 


R. W. JONES of London, inventor of the PATENT PERMANENT WRI- 
TING BOOK, and philosophical system of instruction in writing introduced 
throughout England under the immediate patronage of the King,is now giving instruc- 
tion at his Rooms 202 Broadway, New York. Any person fowarding a sheet of their 








hand-writing to Mr. J. will be supplied with directions an! exercises particularly 


adapted fur the removal of the defects ; by attending to which an elegant hand may be 
rea " obtained. Mr. J. can shew credentials under the King's Seal from Dr. Sum- 
ner, Bishop of Winchester. References, N.Y., Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk and 
Professor Anthon, All applications by letter, post paid, containing a remitttance of 
e will meet with prompt attention. 


seilers. June 14-¢f. 





NEW ARRANGEMENT 
HE splendid Low Pressure Steamboat, CONSTITUTION, Edward Zealand, 
aster, will during the present season, touch at and leave the following ports, 
as follows :— 


Will leave Port Hamilton every Sunday morning at 6 o'clock, and arrive at To- 
ronto same morning at 10 o'clock, touching at Oakville ; leave Toronto at one o'clock 


and arrive at Cobourg at 9 o'clock same evening, touching at Port Hope. Leave 
ochester at 6 o'clock next morn. | 


Cobourg same evening at 10.0’clock, and arrive at 
ing; leave Rochester at 6 o'clock on Monday evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 2 
o'clock next morning. —W ill leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock on Tuesday morning, and 
arrive at Toronto at 2 o'clock, afternoon ; leave Toronto at 6 o'clock Wednesday 


; » a. 
morning, and arrive at Port Hamilton at 10 o'clock same moraing, touching at} 


Oakville. ; 

Will leave Hamilton every Wednesday afternoon at | o'clock, and arrive at To- 
ronto at 5 o'clock same evening, touching at Oakville. Leave Toronto at 7 o'clock 
same evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 3 o’clock next morning touching at Port 
Hope. Will leave Cores 6 o'clock Thursday morning and arrive at Rochester 
at 2 o'clock afternoon. Will leave Rochester at 7 o'clock same evening and arrive at 

rg at 3 o'clock next morning ; leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Friday morning and 
arrive at Toronto at2 o clock int aflernoon, touching at Port Hope.—Will leave 
Toronto on Saturday morning at 6 o'clock and arrive at Hamilton at 10 o'clock same 
mormng, touching at Oakville, and so on in rotation twice a-week, at the times above- 
mentioned, should the weather permit. 

The Constitution will afford a safe and expeditious opportunity for Merchants 


from New York and other places, to forward their Goods by way of Rochester to the | 


head of Lake Ontario. 

Emigrants and others, destined for the western parts of Upper Canada, will find it 
to their advantage to come by way of Rochester, and proceed by the Constitution, 
on y steamer plying between that port and the head of lake Ontario. 

bageege and small parcels are to be considered att o | 
delivered on board im charge of the Clerk. jrbiea aes iamias 

Acrsxts.—At Hamilton, Messrs. E. & J. Ritchie ; Oakville, Mr. Thomas ; To- 
ronto, James F. F. Smith, Esq. ; Rochester, Mr. Green, forwarder : Cobourg, E. 
Perry, Esq. ; Port Hope, Rin Bicwe: Esq. 


Hamilton, 25th Apnil, 183. (May 18-+f. 


CARD.—Mrs, Franklin respectfully informs her former pupils and the ladies of | IRTH, AND HALL, No. | Franklin Square, New York, would intimate to 


New York, that she has recommenced giving instruction in Vocal Music, at her | 
| Cabinet and Horizontal PIANO FORTES, of their own and foreign manufature, 


residence, No. 10 Greene st., near Canal st. May 24-3mo. 
CITY OF THE FALLS. 
Shares to be distributed in the proposed City of the Falls, on the British side, ad- 
joining the great Cataract of Niagara. 

T’ a meeting of the proprietors held at the Ontario House on the 6th day of May 
instant, a contract was entered into for the erection of Water Works so as to 
furnish a supply of not less than 80 gallons a minute, on the summit level, to be com- 
pleted on or before the Ist of August next, under a penalty of $20 a-day. It was 
further agreed to proceed with the completion of the Baths and Assembly rooms, 
which had been retarded by a law suit, and an eminent builder to be employed for the 
purpose, A plan of the City, laid down by the City Surveyor of New York, was 








Mr. Jones's publications may be had from the | 


submitted and approved, in which the great leading avenue, named Stanley Street, 
laid down 100 feet wide---other streets 50 feet, with stable lanes 20 feet wide, and the 
lots generally 140 feet deep, each of which will be as one share ; also many of the lots 
at Hays Mount, Royal Terrace, Colbourne Crescent, Washington Terrace, and 
Point Turnagain, (exceeding 100) are chiefly 50 feet wide, fronting the river on the 
high bank, on which is laid out a carriage road, 50 feet wide, and a space varying from 
100 to 200 feet, according to the projecting promontories (of the bank), for landscape 
gardening and walks, affording one of the most sublime promenades in the world, over- 
looking as it does the great Cataract. ‘There are also on the other streets above, 700 
lots 35 feet front, as will appear on the map. The proprietors are bound by the deed 
to divide by lot or otherwise on or before the Ist day of January, 1836, and have agreed 
to follow the course recently adopted by several gentlemen at Montreal, who divided 
their estate into shares and distributed the shares by lot, and have with a view to the 
immediate building up of the City, agreed to throw open to subscribers 2600 shares 
at the low price of $100, or 25/. currency for each share. In these shares will be in- 
cluded the Pavilion Hoiel, (partly furnished) rented for 5 years, at $2000 or 500/., 
currency a-year, the Ontario House also, rented for same time at $800 or 2001. a-ycar, 
the Red House or old Hotel, valued at $1500, and four Cottages, valued, one at $1200, 
one at $800, one at $700, and one at $600, each, ground included, so that the holder 
of a share will be certain of obtaining a building lot, and have a chance for one of the 
above valuable buildings. ‘Taking into view the lots fronting the river, as also the lots 
in the market square and Stanley-street, it is not hazarding too much to say that from 
300 to 400 lots, at an average, are worth at this hour $400 each, and in a very short 


fidently expected not only te improve but become a valuable investment. 


mentioned below, to any of which, or to any of the proprietors, all persons wishing to 
become possessed of a share or shares are required to pay 51. currency or $20 for 
each share they wish to subscribe for, it is proposed that the Books shall be closed 
on the Ist of August next, when the tickets will be distributed to those admitted sharc- 
holders according to priority of application, and they will be thereupon notified to pay 
over the balance at the place of deposit, and receive a ticket duly numbered, securing 
tothe holder the lot which such number may be entitled to. 
with further particulars, will be furnished to each shareholder. Those who may not 
apply in time so as to be entitled to shares, will have their money returned without 
any deduction, ‘The drawing is fixed for the second Wednesday in September next, 
at the City of the Falls. 
of shares for distribution in Great Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies, reserve the 
right to raise the price of shares from and afier the Ist of August. They deem it pro- 
per to add, that they have not excepted a single lot for their own private accommoda- 
tion, nor for that of their friends, so that all who may become shareholders will stand 
an equal chance for the numerous situations, unrivalled inthe world, The ceeds will 
be made out ftee and unincumbered, under the directions of his Majesty’s Law Offi- 

cers of the Provmee. Further particulars will be found in the prospectus, which will 
| be furnished, and alse published. 








time every lot (even the most remote from the Falls being not a mile) may be con- | 
| 


The books will be opened for subscribers on the 20th day of June next, at the Banks | 


Lithographic Maps, | 


The proprietors having in view the holding over a number | 


| 


Possession given of the Building Lots Ist November, of the Hotels and Cottages, | 


let of May next. 

The present shareholders are-- 

Allan, the Hon. Wim., President of the Bank of Upper Canada, 

| Buchanan. Esq. James, his Majesty’s Consul, New York. 
Clark, the Hon. Thomas. 
Dunn, the Hon. J. H., Receiver General of Upper Canada. 
Dixon, Esq. Thomas, President of the Society of St. George, New York. 
Murray, Lieut.-Gen. John, of the British Army. 
Robinson, Esq. James, 
| Street, Esq. Samuel. 

Banxs.—Bank of New York; Bank of Upper Canada,and all its branches; Bank 
| of Montreal; Commercial Bank, Kingston; United States Branch Bank, Buffalo ; 
and to J, Robinson, Resident Agent. 

jC} The following papers will give the foregoing one insertion every weck until 
| the Ist of August:--Montreal Gazette, Kingston Chronicle, Cobourg Star; The 
| Courier and the Patriot, Toronto ; Western Mercury, Hamilton; Niagara Gleaner, 
and Buffalo Journal. June 14, 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from;Days of Sailing from 
New- York London. 
Ontario, Sebor, June |, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.16,July 16.Nov.16, 

' Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16, “ 16jApril 1, Aug. i, Dec. 1. | 
| Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, 16, | 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “16, “ 16) May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1, Dec. 1, April l,j “16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, “16, “ 16)Junel, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May!) “16, “ 16, “ 16, 
President, Moore, “16, “16, “ 16July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
| enced commanders. ‘Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
| tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
| be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered into 
im conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fixed 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger at the 
—Sat rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each of 
the ships, 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the shps ; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats rut 
and to different parts of E 


dzily to the Continent 


sland 





their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of 


which they can warrent for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any in the mar- 
ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Violoncellos ; 
of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all kinds of wind instruments, 
from the most approved seales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of 
Bugles, Trumpets, and every article necessary to complete a full military band.— 
They daily receive new music from all parts of the United States, and are constantly 
importing and publishing ‘ashionable music. 

N. B. Amateurs and professors are invited tocall and see some French Music, just 
received, consisting of Duets for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flute, Quartettes, 
Music for Military Bands, full Orchestra, &c. 





miles from Newark. 
¢ proprietor of this Establishment, grateful for the liberal support he met with 
during the past summer, begs leave to announce to his friends and the public, that this 
delightful summer retreat is now ready for the reception of boarders and visitors. 
Stages leave J. Patten’s, foot of Courtlandt-street, and Orange stage office, foot of 
Barclay-street. at 4 P. M., and Orange Spring Mansion, at 6 A. M., daily. 
JOHN C. GILLESPIE. 


O'inice SPRING MANSION.--Situate in the Village of Orange, N. J., four 





May 31.] 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. |\Days #, Solins from|Days “ Saling from 
‘ew- York, favre. 
gg ae Pe is Agee Ses. ueen oe oA. 
u J A. Forbes , eb, une t. 
Francie Depex, H.Robinson, “16, * 16, ° MIS 8, -” 8, « "g 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | ‘24, “ 24, © 24) “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May 1,§ ept. 1 “ 24, S24, * 26, 
Pramco'ist, |W. Burrows] “16, 10, 6] a” gw ge ae gt 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,j “24, ‘24, “ 24) “ 16, % 16, “ 16, 
Chs. Carroll W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “* 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Charlemagne, _[Pierce, “gi gs) BlADril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. I, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt} “16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, “ 8, “* 8, 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, ‘“ 24, “ 24, 7 16, ” 16, . 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July i, Nov. l, 24, 24, 24, 
pears Haubes, RY . 1° S i May Me Sept. , Jan. 4? 
avre >. Stoddare si " ) D, 9 ~~ ee 
Henry IV. J. Castoff. | “24, “24. © ag'l ag) & 76" & 16° 











These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subseibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, iGraham, j|Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, Delano, -@&* & * O.* 2° Moe 
Hibernia, |Wilson, * 16, “ 16, “* 16,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, a - a -. - =» |. ae 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, % 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 6.6% By Fo BE * 86. Lor Rm 
Europe, |Maxwell, “16, “ 16, “ 16,)April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. }, 
United States, |Holdrege, 6 34, * a: 24). 6 Fw Pe 


’ ’ ’ 
Scuth America, “K * he 








\Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, " 
Napoleon, Smitb, oS oe oe oe 
Britannia, Sketchley, * 16, * 16, ** 16)May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
John Jay, Glover, “nm *8 “er &* | Oe 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, Nye, et “© 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
North America, (|Dixey, 16, “ 16, “ 16JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, {Harris, mM @6, § a Ff f *e 


These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


| of all the limes, at $120, not including wimes and liquors, which wiil be furnished by 


' tannia, Orpheus, North America, 


the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which w l 
be found on board. " 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta’es, John Jay, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Laverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, betweeD 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each menth. 











Shops. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T-M. Harvey, jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Ang.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
Si.George | W.C. Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 





The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the s y 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction @ 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. _The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and <tores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pas 
sage, apply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 








